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PREFACE 



& the proparmtkm of this book our aim ham been to preeent the 
leeding ftcts and principles of Geographj in a fonn adapted to 
awaken and sustain the Interest of the pupil and to fodlitate 
hitelligent teaching. Instead of a diy skeleton of formal state- 
ments, we have sought to introduce the definitions and facts of the 
science in a familiar, narrative style, such as a judicious teacher 
might employ before a class of bright-eyed boys and girls ; while 
the Questious and Ezerdses appended to the lessons, the ftequent 
references to the maps, and the Map Studies, are so arranged, it is 
believed, as to guide the puj^ in an intelligent preparation for 
recitation and to aid the teacher hi conducting it ^ 

In this book, which is designed to foEow, with young pupils, the 
simple First Lessons, and to be preparatory for the mors ^ystematio 
and comi^ete teachings of the next vidume of the series, the aim 
has been to present sudi points as would best awaken interest and 
fix definite ideasin the mind. Facts hmm been so grouped as to 
aid the memory by a natural association. In treating, for instance, 
of the oUmates and productions of the United States, instead of 
gifing ^ach state in separate detail, belts and groups of states 
having sfanflar features, are associated together. 

It is impossible to make satisflMrtofy progress in Geography 
without ooostant reforence to the m^ps. The oflener the pupil 
can be Indnoed to refor to them the better. Hence the frequent 
m^reforenoes hi the text, whidi shoiild be catried stffl ftirtfisr 
by the teacher, untU the pupQ, on befaig questiolied as to the, 
ftofratihj of any oonntiy, mi^ be aUe to fom a n^ of It hi his 
"^nfaidrs ^ys," and to bring its prindpal ftatnns beforo him as 
palpably as those of an absent friend. 

flome of the leading principles of Physical Geography have 
ban hitroduced here and there^ to <tukken interc«t and 
cultivate a taste for higher hivestlgations. Thus, wbOe suggesting 
here and there a few of the most obvious xelationB hi tl» pl^ysioal 
arrangements of land and water, mountain and river, dimate 
^ proiuotion, care has been taken so to arrange the lessons and I 



principles of geographicsl orthoepy to aQ the words of diflloalt 
pronunciation found in this work. 

In tiie preparation of this series of Geographies, free access has 
been had to the Libraries of the Royal Geographioal Society and 
other scientific institutions of the Old World. The text has been 
illustrated by original designs of aooomplished artists as well as \fy 
histructive and attractive engravings gathered from various 
authentic sources on both sides of the Atlantia 

The author takes pleasure in acknowledging the valuable oounsel 
and efficient aid he has received, in the preparation of these books 
for the press, fhm teachera of large experienoe and practioal 
acquaintance with the sdioolroom. 

The following suggestions are presented for the consideration of 
teachera: 

1. By study and thought the teacher must be prepared for the 
daOy redtations of Geography. He is not likely to have a wide- 
awake, interested dass, unless he uses the means requisite to make 
himself a skillAil teacher. This and all sfanOar books are only 
teaU books. The teacher must fhmish his mind from addi- 
tkmal sources. The wise tescher will know each day when his 
dass comes befora him. Just what he is to tesch and how he is to 
teadiit 

2. Questions srs sttacbed to each lesson, because pupUi depend 
upon them snd most tesohen want them. But do not be confined 
to them ; vary them ; add others, tat they are designed to be only 
suggestive; draw out the questionings of the pupflst teuft, 
instead of simply htoHng flW loiepfi. 

8. AlMlgn the lesson with oerefril reforenoe to the o^wdfyof the 
dass. Instruct them how to prepare their lessons; firet read- 
ing the text attentively to comprehend the ideas ; turning to the 
msp Whenever names of plsces occur; oonsulting the Yocabulary 
for pronunciations ; re-reading, and reviewing by the aid of the 
qoe^kmsi ete. Soowtlniesit Isneoessaijto read over the lesson 
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sdbipl the questkms,as not only to ouHivaSe' and hnprave tfae [ Mft <^ dsv and exempUiy to thelh the best wigr of prspantkNi. 

I 4. The importance of map-sketdiing cannot be nmr oatlmatod. 
Lst the outUnes of the countiy or State^ with the kxsation of its 
tbnn, mnnntain% towns^ ftc, be traced with a free hand on slato 
or paper and brought to the dass for inspection. Bnoourage the 
sfcnlnhing of awps oa the blaekboaid during redtatkm. Thenext 
book of this series will give foil instructions in map-drawing. 

6. A wall map of your Stats or of the Unitad States is very 
desirahle, as wsQ as ootUns mi^ of tiie dUbreiit countries of the 
irorid. They are fairahiabls aids ia the iuitniotkNi of danea. 
K. V. MAinnr. 



but also to strengthen the understandhig by provoking 
thouf^t 

The mapa have been prepared with oarsfoliikamlnation of the 
latest and best authorities, and exhfoit the most recent dlnoveries 
and the present bomidaries of states snd ooontries. (kreliasalao 
been taken to avoid too much detail, which Is siniply confridng to 
the young pupiL So^ in the Map Stndlsii, tsdkmi'liralis^y has 
been avoided; one idea folly leoelvad b^tba adnd is worth mora 
than many vaguely apprehanded. 

The-Preooondng TocabQlaiy Sfftiiaio that^fcms^ baa basn 
costtpOedwith jfiadalosnL II MOBnilBltyanplisa Oarsoognlasd 
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ThiB book has been written, my young friends, to 

tell you about toe world we live in. I have 

tried to make the lessons as plain and interesting aa 

ble ; but, to become a fjood geographer, you 

must study them well, and ase tlie maps all the time. 

This introdnctory lesson is mostly pictorial, you 
Bee. The artist here present* to your eye, a great 
variety of information respecting the appearance of 
different countries, according to their climates: — 
On the right, Arctic scenes; a ship in winter 
quarters ; two modes of travelling ; hunting the 
seal, white hear, and walrus;— At the top, a whale 
spouting ; — On the left, scenes in climates like ours ; 
a railway train ; summer fruit, plowing, &c; — ^Be- 
luw, the rank vegetation, with the natives, beaata, 
birds, and reptiles of hot countries ;— In the centre, 
the five races of mankind : the Caucasian, with 
his btiok ; the bare-headed Ethiopian ; the Malay, 
with his lance ; the Mongul-Tartar, with bis queue ; 
and the American Indian, with his feathers. 

Now, with "'good lessons" every day, yon will 
BOOQ learn about all the coimtrUa a^ '^ 
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THE WORLD —HEMISPHERES. 



LE880N I. 




About the Shape of the World. 

Teacher . What other name do you give to the 
world we live in ? 

Pupil, We call it the earth. 

T. Do you know what is the shape of the earth ? 

P. It is round, like an orange. 

T. Yes, it is not entirely round, like a smooth 
marble, but has an uneven surface of mountains, 
valleys, plains, &c. What do you mean by the 
surface of the earth ? 

P. We mean its outside. People live, plants 
and trees grow, and water flows upon its surface. 

T. You said the earth is round; how do you 
know this ? 

P, Because ships and people go round it contin- 
ually. 

T. Yes, and I will tell you another proof of the 
roundness of the earth. If you were on one side 
of a round hill, and a boy should walk toward you 
from the other side, you would see, first his head, 
then his shoulders, and gradually his whole body 
would come into sight. So, if you were on the sea- 
shore and a ship was coming in from the broad 
ocean, you would see, first the top of the masts, 
then the rigging and sails, till, as it came near, you 
would see the entire vessel. 

If you could travel as fast as a swift railroad 
train could carry you, day and night, without stop- 
ping to rest, it would take several weeks to go 
quite round this great globe. You would travel 
25,000 miles. The distance round the earth is 
called its circumferenca 

The distance from one side to the other, in a 

straight line through the middle of the earth, is 

called its diameter, and extends about 8,000 miles. 

Though our world is so large, some other worlds 

among the stars are very many times larger. 

QuBsnoNa — ^What do we can our world? What shape is it? 
How do jou know it is round? The second proof? What 
do jou mean bj the drcumferenoe of the earth ? Can you tell 
how manj days it would take, if it were possible to walk round 
it| going 10 miles each daj? How manj times is 10 contained in 
25,000 ? How many years would it take? What do you mean by 
ibediMm9teT of the earth? How long is it? 



LE880N II. 

Aboat Hemigpherea and Maps. 

T. What are some of the names by which you 
call a round body ? 
P, We call it a ball, a globe, or a sphere. 
T. Our earth is a sphere inhabited on the outside. 
An eye looking upon it from a distance, could, of 
course, see but one half at a time. Were the earth 
divided into two equal parts, through the centre, 
and so placed that the whole round surface of both 
portions could be seen at once, it would look like 
the picture on the next page. 

When a sphere is thus divided into two parta, 
each haM is called a A^m^^phere, that is, a half' 
sphere. Each of the hemispheres represents tLe 
appearance of half the earth's sm&ce, with its con- 
tinents, islands, oceans, gulfs, bays, &c. The sun 
is shining, in the picture, on the side of the earth 
on which we live ; it is night on the other side, and 
the moon and stars are shining there. The light 
side, on which America is, is called the Western 
Hemisphere, or New World. The other half is the 
Eastern Hemisphere, or Old World. 

The earth turns round from west to east once in 
every twenty-four hours, so that the sun shines half 
the time on our side ; — then it is noon with us, and 
midnight with the people on the sid^ opposite to 
us. 
A Map is a picture of the world, or a part ot it. 

You will find a map of the whole world on page 22. 
You will also find many maps of parts of the world, 
as you study about the different countries. 

Of what does the surface of the earth consist ! 

P. Of land and water. 

T. How is the land divided ? 

P. Into continents and islands. 

T. On the hemispheres you see the great masses 
of land, called continents, and smaller bodies of 
land surrounded by water, called islands. 

How is the water divided ? 

P. Into oceans, seas, lakes and rivers. 

T, Here you also see represented the oceans, vast 
bodies of water inclosing all the land. 

Have you ever seen the ocean ? Have you ever 
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Been a river or lake! Where was it? (Let the 
pupil tell and describe it.) 

Can jou ehow me on the map, a river, an island, 
a, lake 1 (Show tlie pupil a map containing tlie State 
in which he ia, and let him point out the principal 
rivers that are marked ; also the lakea and islands, 
if there are any.) 

QrvsnouB.— What Dames are giTSD to a rouad bodj? What 
docs iLe picture represent? What ia a bemispbera? In which 
tiemisphere do we live? When it Ib noon hero, what hour is it on the 
opposite Eitle of the aartb? What ia n map? How ia tlio land 
divided? How is the water divided? Do you Bee those diviBioQE 
repreoeuted fa the pioture above. 



LESSON Itl. 
More about the World. 

T. Is there more land or more water in the 
world) Look at the picture, judge by the eje, 
iind say. 

I*. More water ; three times aa mnch water as 
land. 



T l8 the land aU m one body t 

I* No tan contments and islands 

T How many continentB are there? 

P There are four cont nentB A nerica Europe 
Asia, and Atnca 

T. There are really but two, the Old World and 
the New World, each surrounded by the waters of 
the great ocean ; but Europe, Asia; and Africa, 
although they are all joined together and form only 
one body of land, have been, for convenience, 
called continents. Point out the four continents 
on the map of the world (p. 22). Ton eoe they 
are large masses of land, embracing many countriee. 

North and South America are connected by a 
narrow strip of land — the Isthmus of Panama. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are all united. You can 
go by land from Europe into Asia, and then to 
Africa. Aa yon see by the map, you may eroee the 
Caucascb mountains and paae into Asia. Then, 
travelling southwest about one thousand miles, or 
about Hsfar asfrom Washington toNew Orleans, you 
may cross the isthmus of SuBi,«a.^^K*Kt'^>«<^^»!«''^*>*' 



ISLANDS. 



land of l^ypt, whicli ia in Africa, and about which 
yon have read ho much in the Bible. It was there 
Joseph was carried, when his brethren sold biiu. 
This journey takes one througli tlie " Holy Land '' 
— the country in wliich our Saviour lived — which 
is in Asia, and which ie eo interesting to all 
Christian people. 

When you grow up and go traTelling, perhapB 
you will visit that part of the world ; you may then 
pass in sight of Mount Ararat, where the ark was 
landed in the flood; you may spend some lime in 
Jerusalem, visit the Deud Sea, and sleep at the foot 
of Mount Sinai on the top of which the Ten Com- 
mandments were delivered to Moses. 




T. How do people pass from the Old World, ae 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are called, to North 
America or South America y 

P. They come by sea in ships. Christopher 
Columbus, nearly 400 years ago, sailed across the 
Atlantic Ocean and discovered America, and the 
people called it the New World. 

T. This was then a wonderful voyage, and showed 
that Columbus liad a great deal of &ith and 
courage. Now vessels are constantly sailing acroae 
between tlie continents of the Old World and those 
of the New. 

Turn to the map, p. 22, and you will see thst 
Europe is the Bmalleiit, and Asia the largest, of the 
four great continents ; how many islands are there} 
P. There are so many islands that thej have 
never been counted. 
T. What is an island ? 

P. Any portion of land, howevar Hmall, that is 
surrounded by water, is an island. The great city 
I of New York is on an island. Cuba is an island. 
(Iroat Britain is an island. 

T. The largest island in the world 1b Anstralia ; 
you see it in the Eastern Hemisphere, southeast of 
Asia. It is on the opposite side of the world from 
I us, and nearly where, if you could dig a hole quite 
tlirough the earth, you would come out on the other 
side. The people there are our antipodes (an tip' o 
I di^x) ; that is, opposite to our fe^it. It is a very 
' curious place. When it is summer here, it is win- 
ter there; when it is day lierc, it is night there; 
and at noon the sun shines from the north. 
There the stones grow on the outside of the ehep- 
ries, and some of the trees shed their bark instead 
I of their leaves. Maliogany is so common in some 
places, that the farmers make their fences of it. 

There is an animal there which has four legs, 
is covered with fur, has a bill like a duck, and lays 
eggs ; it is called the duck-bill. The pictore (p. 9) 
shows yon this animal, its eggs, and burrow, which 
always has two openings, one into the water and 
one on tlie land. There also you might find the kan- 
garoo, a singular animal, pictured in the introductoiy 
lessons, that carries its young in its pocket ; theve 
too are birds without winge and swans that are black. 
There are many other curious things in that !«■ 



CARDINAL POINTS. 



mote part of the world, that will be tanght yon as 
you advance in the study of Geography, as what 
yoii are now studying abovt the world, is called. 

Australia, together with Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
Papua, New Zealand, and nuineroua other ielaode 
Bontheast of Asia, form a great Island Division, called 
Oceania. 




THE DL'CK-BILI.. 

QnBSnoHS. — How much more water U there than bnd T How 
Duoy contineaU are there? That are they? What is a conti- 
oantT Tell me about a joanieyTou might take by land froia Europe, 
through a part oT Awa, into AOica. What tntereating places 
would you Tisitt 

Who disaoT«red America? How long i^oT Wliy is it called 
tb« New World? 

How many island! are tbere T What ia an iBland 7 The largest 
island T Where ia it? TeU me about Australia ; about some of 
tbe fruita, wood, and auimals. 

Wbat Islands are Id the grtat Island DirlBion? Wliatia it called? 

WliBtiiOeagnphyT 



reach it. In the country you are directed to go by 
a certain road, or past somebody's house. But in 
the pathless forest, or on the ocean, the direction 
you should go cannot be indicated in any such way. 
The traveller goes north or south ; the ship sails 
east or west, as the case may be. There are four 
principal directions ; what are they ? 

P. The four principal directions are north, 
south, east, and west, and are called the " Car- 
dinal Points." 

T. Tea, and beside these four points we have 
others between them. Half way between east 
and north, is northeast ; half way between south 




T. If you inquire the way to any place in the 
city, you are told through what streete to pass to 



and weet, is southwest. Points of direction are 
sometimes called " points of the compass." They 
are shown in this cut of the " Surveyor's Compass.'* 
What part of this house is towards the north ? 
(The teacher shows.) Stand with your face that 
way, and tell me tbe points of the compass. 

P. If I stand with my face to the north, my 
back is toward the south, my right hand toward the 
east and my left hand toward the west. 

T. How do people know which is the north I 
P. By the compaes ; — will yon please describe 
the compass to ns ! — bnt it is easy to tell withoat 
the compass, for at noon the son is in the south, 
then my shadow and all shadows point to the north. 
I also know that the sun rises iu the east and sets 
in the west ; and if I stand with my right hand to 
the rising sun, or my left hand to the setting 
sun, my face will be towaxdt]^'^^^^^ 
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T. The Icdians, when they are trsrelling at 
night through the foreste, where there are no roads 
or houaeB, tell their way by the stars. There ia one 
particular star called the " North Star," that never 
rises nor sets. It shows the mariner at sea, as well 
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THK NORTH STAR AKD THE DIPPSR. 

se the traveller in the wilderness, exactly where the 
north point of the compass is ; and there are the 
seven stars called " the dipper," two of which point 
directly toward the north star. The first clear night 
look toward the north, and find " the dipper," and 
tell the north star by it. The dipper may be seen any 
clear night in this country, except in the extreme 
BODth, where it is sometimes below the horizon. 

P. But sometimes the night is cloudy and you 
cannot see the stars ; how can the Indian or be 
nighted traveller then find hia way in an unltnown 
woodi 

T. By feeling the trunks of the trees; for as 
moBS delights in shady places, it generally grows 
thickest on the north side ; bo all hunters, back- 

QniBTtOlts. — Whal are the four principal poiata of direcdonT 
What are tbef ai»)etim«* OBllvdT What other points hare we be- 
tween theM " cardinal pointa " ? Bow can yon tell where the 
" ptncM or the compass "are T In the middle of the day, when 
the sun aUiaes, how ! In a clear night, how T Id a doudy night, 
bow do the Indiana tell? What part oT a map is nortliT But? 
BonthT West? 

Look on th« m^ of tike World, page 33, and tell me whatooean 
U «Mt oC Sortb America? What ocean is weat of North 
AmericaT What ocean north of Europe? South of A^? What 
iMigv iaJaiii) aoatheaat of Aria T 



woodsmen, and Indians know that the moegy side 
of a tree is the north side. 

On maps, the top is north ; the bottom, south ; 
the right hand, east ; and the left hand, west. 



LESeON V- 



About the Sea or Ooean. 

The great and wide sea covers nearly tihrse- 
fourths of the earth's surface. If you have sean 
only the wat«^ of rivers and small takes, yon can- I 
not easily imagine how the broad ocean looltE. 
Out at sea the waters extend in every direction as 
far as the eye can reach ; one may sail for d^ys Hid 
weeks, and see no land, only sky above and iniier 
below, with, perhaps, a strange veesel now and then 
passing in sight. I 

The sea is also very deep as well as wide ; in : 
some places, not less than five miles deep. Its | 
waters are salt, too, and so heavy that it is madi 
easier to swim and float upon them than apon fresh i 
water. And they are never entirely still ; the 
waves are constantly rolling, and, in storms, rise to 
a fearfiil height. The tide, too, ebbs and flows, ' 
that is, rises and falls, along the shores twice every , 
day. Children are always interested in reading 
abont " the wonders of the deep ;" in it are fonnd 
the great whales, beautiful shells and coral, and , 
many other things of which you mnst learn. { 

Though the " great and wide sea " is all one [ 
sheet of water, yet for convenience it has been 
divided into four great oceans, with many smaller j 
divisions called seas, gulfs, bays, straits, and har^ 
boTs. Let us consider them. I 

On the map, page 22, you will see the four 
oceans ; the Atlantic, the Arctic, the Pacific, and I 
the Indian. Of these the Pacific is much the 
largest.* i 

Suppose you wished to go in a ship from Eng- I 
land to the Pacific Ocean. The nearest way 
would be through the Arctic Ocean, but you could 

• Son* HTtbenUuiOeuii ■boat IhcSonth Pole, vblch tbi; <a|| the AbI. ' 

■rule OoHB. Bot tb«» la % r«(1aB them, more Uiu Iwtna ■■ 1w8b w Eorou. ' 
whloh hu tmra be«B Ttilud bj urbodj. We do not know wbathrr ItV 

mostlr lud er vUeT. IM 01. tlwrtBre, sal 0^1 U an OcMO, bat tha Aat- { 
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not go that way oo aRcount of the ice ; therefore you 
must go round Cape Horn, which is at the extreme 
Bonthem end of the American continent. Sailing 
round a cape is called doubling a cape ; you woidd, 
then, have to double Cape Horn to reach the Pa- 
cific Ocean mth your ship. 

If you wished to go by sea from New York to the 
Indian Ocean, you would doable the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and if you wished to visit the Arctic Ocean, 
you would go in late summer or early fall, when 
there ie but little ice, for the Arctic Ocean is frozen 
up every winter. There are two ways by which 
you could go ; one through the open Sea, between 
Norway and Greenland, and the other through 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, between America and 
Greenland. 

You would see on this voya^ many icebergs, 
which are floating mountains of ice. They often 
drift from the Arctic into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Some of them are very majestic and imposing. 
On p. 69 you may see a picture of one. 

Look at the map and you will see that the oceans 
make here and there remarkable notches or indent- 
ations in the land, sometimes stretching arms or 
sheets of water far away into the interior of oonti- 



nents, and nearly cutting them in two, and that 
these arms or indentations are sometimes called 
seas, sometimes gulfs, and sometimes bays. The 
principal of these sheets of water that are called 
seas, are the Mediterranean, the Black, the Red, 
the Arabian, the North, the Baltic, the White, and 
the China seas ; the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and the Caribbean Sea. These 
are the principal seas in the world. The names 
Red, Black, White, and Yellow, are given on account 
of tiie peculiarity of color which seamen have some- 
times noticed in the water of those seas. 

You observe that the Mediterranean Sea is be- 
tween Europe and Asia on one side, and Africa on 
the otLer. Its name is derived from two Latin 
words, meaning in the m,i4dle of tlxe land. This is 
the most noted of all the seas. St. Paul suffered 
shipwreck upon it, and the poets of ancient Greece 
and Rome liave made it famous in song and 
story, 

Qtrranoss. — Wliat proportion of the earth'H Baifaco \a corerod 
with wnterf How deep is the sea in Borne places ! What does 
sea water taste like 1 When one is far out oo the ooem, what 01U7 
oaD be seenT Whut stiunge and besutirul tliiaga are found ia the 
sea 7 How is the great and nideaea divided? Name the ooeanB. 
Trace out an the map Itie route b; aea Trom England to the Pacifio 
Ocean. From New York to the Indian Ocenn. What capes would 
you doable in theae voyages? What do 70U mean by doubling s 
cape! Which way rromtheAtlanlictotbeArcticOoBan? What 
time of year must be selected for that vnyage 7 How would you 
pass from the Arctic to the Pacific Occdd 7 Wliot oceans does 
Bchring Strait connect, and what continents does it separate ? 

Name the priucipal seaa [a the worlil, and tell me where they are. 
Botwecn wliat continents lies the Mediterranean 1 Wlience do tbs 
Mediterraneaii, the Bluck, the lUd, the Wliito, and the Yellow 
seaa, derive their nBmes ! Which of these seas are arms of tha 
Atlantic Ocean 1 Of the Paciflcl Of the Indian' Of the Arctic t 
Why do you say Antarclic Regimi and not Ocean ! 

Which of these seas wash Ihe ahorca of EuropE ? Which, the 
ghons of AMca 1 The shores of Asia ! Of America ? 



LESSON VI. 



Mors about tha Anna of tha Sea. 

The ocean reaches further into the land through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and Babelmandeb, than it 
does any where else. The Mediterranean and the 
Red seas are, therefore, its longest arms. The «.'^- 



ARMS OF THE SEA. 




trance to each ia very bold and pictnresqae ; it 
lies between rocky clitls, overlooked by liigh hilU 
and beetling precipices. Here ifi a vessel about to 
enter tbe Red Sea tbroiigli the Strait of Babel- 
inandeb, Ton see, on the riglit, tbe blasted bills of 
Aden, that are as treelegs as tbe naked rock. 

Tbe Mediterranean and tbe Caribbean Seas, are 
the largest of all the Beas, bays, and gulfs ; but it 
doea not depend upon its size whether an arm of the 
sea be called sea, gulf, or bay. Tbe Gulf of Mexico is 
lai^er than either the White, tbe Black, tbe Red 
or the Yellow Sea ; aud Hudson Bay, the Bay of 
Biscay, and the Bay of Bengal, are each also, 
larger than many seas. But there are no seas so 
flmall BJi Tampa Bay (p. 39) or Mobile Bay, and 



many otiier bays and 
gulfs in the United 
States and elsewhere. 
Baffin Bay, Hadsob 
Bay, the Bay of Foa- 
dy, Delaware Baj, 
Chesapeake Bay (p. 
31), and the Bay of 
Biscay (p. 22.)i told 
watL'rs of tiie Atlantic 
Ocean, and are arms 
of it. 

I hope you will 
not get tired of the 
mapi ; tbe otleneryoa 
look at them and the 
more you examine 
them, the better ; for 
you can never under- 
stand the geography 
of any country well, 
until you can Bee the 
map of it in yonr 
mind. Therefore you 
^iiould not only make 
it a rule to point out 
on the maps every 
place that is men- 
tioned in your lea- 
sons, but you should 

notice all the places on the maps. 

You see (p. 22) that the Paciiie shores of N'ortb 

America and the shores of Asia, both on the Indian 

and the Pacific Oceans, are indented by many bays, 

gulia, and seaa. 

But the shores of South AMca, South America 

and Australia, have only a few such indentations. 

Australia has one gulf, that of Carpentaria. 

QuBanona — Wtioh are the two loosest anna or tha oeeaoT 
What strait at the cntrsnco of each of tliem 7 IIow does the Itixt 
look on each side or ifaese sUnlta? Which are tbe two Urgcci 
aeoH ? What gulf is larger than many seas T What Urge ban 
are mentioned 7 What ba;s hold waters of the Allaatio Ocean T 

Do 70U look often at the maps 7 Which have the most indanta- 
tlons, the shores of North America, or the shores of South AmeriOL 
South Africa, and Australia T Wliat gulThaa Auatraliat 
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LESSON VII. 
A Btr-Voyago — Straits and Harbon. 

Suppose you were in a ehip and wished to go by 
sea from the moutli of the River Don, in Ituesia, 
to Lake Ontario in America; 
let 113 trace the route on the 
maps (pp. 22, 101, and 34), 
and Bee what seas, and straits, 
and oceans, you would have 
to pass through. 

Leaving the small sea of 
Azof, in S. Eastern Europe 
(p. 101), you would enter the 
Black Sea ; your way out of 
the Black Sea would be 
through the celebrated atrait 
at Constantinople, called the 
BoBphoniB ; then into another 
very small sea, the 8oa of 
Marmora, and thence out 
through another famous strait 
called the Dardanelles, into 
the Mediterranean Sea. Pas- 
sing the noted Strait of Gib- 
raltar, on the north side of 
which stands the famous "Eock," yoa wonld enter 
the Atlantic Ocean (p. 22). Crossing this to the 
northward and westward, you miglit come through 
the straits of Belle Isle, into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, from which you would enter the month of 
the St. Lawrence River; ascending that river and 
passing the famuue cities of Quebec and Montreal, 
you would enter Lake Ontario (p. 34), and might 
let go your anchor in tlie inland waters of New 
York. Thus you wonld Bail from the middle of the 
Old World, into the heart of the New, In this 
voyage you would paes through five atraits. You 
can easily tell me what a strait is, from the map. 

A strait is a channel connecting two sheets of 
water, as two seaa, or an ocean and a sea, gulf or bay. 

Besides the straits mentioned in the sea-voyage, 
a glance at the map ahows you a great many others. 
To pass between America and Asia, where they 



are nearest together, you would go through Behring 
Strait. You would sail through Davis Strait to 
go from the Atlantic Ocean to Baffin Bay, and 
through Hudson Strait into Hudson Bay. 

A harbor is any sheet of water partly surrounded 
by land, where ships may anchor and find shelter 




LESSON VML 



from the violence of storms. On the next page, we 
see fihips sheltered in Christmas Harbor, in Ker- 
guelen's Land, an island sontheaat of Africa (p. 22.) 

QoEsnoNB. — TraoB oiii on the map the sailing roule IVom the 
Sea of Awf to IjIio Ontario. What four etraiia would you pass 
through T What Ib a strait 7 Are there many Btnula 7 TeU ma 
irhat landa BobriDg Strnli gepnnites, aad what waters it uoitesT 
DoTia Strait ? Wliat is a harbor 7 



About Rlvari, Lakos, Rain and Oloodi. 

T. The rivers are continually pouring water into 
the sea from the continents and islands; can you 
tell me why, then, the sea does not get more than 
foil and overflow the land i 

P. And may I ask why the springs and brooks 



BIVEES, LAKES, RAIN, AND CLOUDS. 




and Bniftll rivers tliat supply the larger ones, do 
not get empty) 

2d P. I think I eaii tell; becftnee the clouds 
hriug water from the seaa to the land ae fast as 
the rivera carry it to the seas. 

'T. Very well said ; now listen to me wiiile I 
tell you how the waters of the earth are cou- 
Btantly changing about. 

Kivcra are drains for the land, juat as guttere 
and ditches are drains for our streets and fields. 
Rivers get their water from t!ie brooks and 
streams among tlie hills, which you know are fed 
by springs and the springs are fed by — 

P. The rains, and the melted hail and snow. 

T. Aud tiie rains, hail and snow, are from— 

P. The clouda. 

T. The process ia this : — the water is always 
evaporating from the sea, just as £rom the 
paddles in the road after a rain. This rapor is 



borne off by the 
clouds and the winds : 
the cloods drop it 
down as rain and 
snow ; the rain nonr- 
iahes the springs — the 
springs feed the 
1 irooks — t h e brooks 
make the rivers, and 
the nvera carry the 
water, after it has 
furtilized the soil, 
turned our mills and 
borne our bargea and 
boats on tlieir bosora< 
to the sea; and 
during the whole of 
this process, there is 
not a drop wasted, for 
all finds its way again, 
sooner or later, to the 
great and wide sea. 

The largest river 
in the world is the 
Amazon, in South 
America. The Mis- 
sissippi used to he considered the longest ; but 
now, since it has been discovered that the Nile, in 
Africa, rises in a great lake which extends several 
degrees south of the efjuator (map, p. 83), it 
turns out that, measuring in a direct line from 
source to mouth, the river Nile is the longest in the 
world. 

Sometimes the channels of rivers lie acroas hol- 
lows which they must till before they can flow on 
toward the sea. In such places the water widens out 
and forms a lake, such as lake Pepin on the upper 
Miasisfiippi (p. 39). Lakes are sheets of water lying 
within tlie land. . Some of them are as large as seas, 
hut their waters are generally fresh. 

Look on p. 22, 31, or 39, and you will see rep- 
resented the largest fresh-water lakes in the world, — 
" The Great Lakes " of North America. What are 
their names? Four of them are between the 
United States and British America ; the botmdaiy I 



THE SUBDIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 



line runs throagb the middle of them. Tou see 
the iifth is wholly within the United States. 

These Lakes contain one-third of all the fresh 
water in the world. They are so deep, wide, and 
long, that it would be impossible to give jou an 
idea of the quantity of water in them. The water 
that the Miesissippi River carries to the sea in 
one ijiiudred years, would not be more than enongh 
to iill them once full ; and the water that is now 
in all the rivers in the world, would be enough 
only to fill tlieiii about half full, if they were empty 
and the rivers could l>e poured into them. 

The River St. Lawrence carries the water from 
these lakes to the sea and prevents them from over- 
flowing their banks, and making the country around 
them uninhabitable. The water flows from Lakes 
Superior and Michigan into Huron, thence into 
Erie. Lake Ontario lies more than 300 feet below 
the level of Lake Erie. 

Tho Niagara Biver oarries the water from Lake 
Erie into Ontario. In the descent it rushes 



with a noise like thunder over a tremendous preci- 
pice, and makes the " Falls of Niagara." The 
majestic flow and gigantic leap of this immense 
body of water affords one of the grandest specta- 
cles that is anywhere to be seen. People from all 
parts of the world come to see the Falls of Niagara. 

QtiEsnoHS.— Where do tbe riveri ran T Whj does the «m not 
overflow ? Can 70U tell me how the waters of tbe earth Are con- 
tiDDallj changiog aboat? Where does the rain come fromT Where 
do the clouds come from? What are rivers like? Whidi ii the 
larjceat river in tbe world 7 The loDgeat? The oeit to the longeatT 

What are lakes? Are lakes always trmhl Where, and what 
are "The Greai Lakes?" Do they belong (o the United State*! 
What is said oT iho quaatity of water in them? How do thete 
waters reach the ocean? Which are tbe two brgest or these 
lakes? Which is the lowest? What ihort but large river carrtes 
the water rrom Erie to Ontario T What is remarkable about it T 
Tell me about Niagara Falls. 
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TILU or VIAOAKA. 



On thif Snbdlvlfllofis of tlw t-***^ 

Yoa have studied the Babdivisions of the water, 
let us now consider in this leseoD the stibdiTisioDB 
of the land. 

Ton have learned that there are four great masses 
of land, called continents, with the oceans flowing 
all around them , and that there are many smaller 
portions of land smroimded by water, called islands, 
of which the largest is Australia, so lai^e, that it 
is sometimes called a continent. 

In Lesson V. you learned that the ocean has many 
anns, called seas, bays, or gulfs, stretching into 
the land ; so, if you look attentively at the map, 
you will see that the land has also many tongues 
or points, stretching out into the sea; these project- 
ing portions of land are called capes or peninsulas 
according to "their size and form. 

Peninsula means almost an ialand ; that is, a 
piece of land nearly, but not entirely surrounded" 
by water. If yon search carefblly on the maps, 
you will find many peninsulas. Africa is a lai^ 
peninsula; water is all around it except a little 
strip between the Mediterranean and Bed Seas. 
America is almost cnt in two by the Caribbean 6«a.^ 
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and makes two great peningulas. Norway and 
Sweden, in tlie northwest i>art of Europe {p. 101), 
form a peninsula ; bo also does Florida, in the 
southern part of the United Scates,* and Lower 
California, on the western side of America, 

You observe that, aa a rule, the coast lines in the 
northern half of the world, or northern hemisphere, 
are much more jagged than they are in tlie southern 
hemisphere, and that, conseqaently, there are many 
more seaa, bays, gnlfe, capea, and peninsnlaa in the 
former than ^ere are in the latter. 



An iBthmuH is a narrow neck 
01 land which connects two 
larger bodies of land. A strait 
id to the water, what an isthzDns 
ia to the land. Thelsthmnaof 
Suez and the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, one in Africa and the 
other in America, are the two 
most celebrated isthmoBes in 
the world. There is a railroad 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 
which we have built ; and the 
French have dug a canal acroes 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

Here are some travellers rid- 
ing on the Panama Railway, on 
a hand-car, that they may have 
a better view of the ritih inter- 
tropical vegetation which you 
remember was alluded to in the 
first cut. 

On the next page is a pict- 
ure of the conveyance formerly 
used for crossing the Isthmus 
of Suez. This isthmus is aH 
sand, and instead of being cov- 
ered with a rank vegetation, aa 
Panama ia, it ia all a barren 
waste, because it seldom or 
never rains there. 

A cape ia a tongue of land 
projecting into the sea. A 
high and rocky cape is a prom- 

Qcnwnosa.— How many Mid what continentB are there T Wh»t 
bland ia goEoelimeB called a coDtinmt 7 

Wbut UBDiee are given to ibe tongues of land that stratoh into 
the sea? What is a peninsula? Nume three lurge peolnsulai. 
Find on the map three amaileroaea aod tell the^r names and irhere 
they are. What penioBula in tlio southern part of the United 
Stalea 1 (p. 3fi.] 

What ia ao tethmus T Which are the most oelebrated isthmuaesT 
What can you Baj about the Isthmus of Panama T About ttw 
Lihmus of Sum J What nation made the Saei Canal ? 

What is a cape ? A promoniory ? How many capea t Look <n 
the map of North Americs. aad tell me the capes on ibe east coast, 
from north to lOQlh 7 How many do yon find ? Cm you flnd as 
manr on the weitcru const 7 What is tailing around a cape CAlIed ! 
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ontory. The capes, like the islands, liave neTcr 
been cotmted, there are so many. 

The names of a few of these yon will find on the 
map of the "World (p. 22), by looking along .the 
coasts : Cape Farewell, sonth of Oreeoland ; North 
Cape, north of Europe ; Cape Terd, west of Africa ; 
Cape of Good Hope, south of Africa, and Cape 
Horn, south of Soutli America, &o. 



LESSON X. 



About Oommsrcdal Oltlaa and Haxban. 

A commercial city is a place of large trade 
where farmers, miners, manufacturers and traders, 
of all sorts, send their wares to market, and where 
merchants buy and sell ; and the harbor is a place 
for the anchorage, and lading or miladiug of the 
ships that fetch and carry this merchandise and 
produce. 

It is curious to go down to the wharves and docks 
of a laige seaport town where the ships lie, and 
watch what is going on. 

You would see some ships arriving and some d&- 
parting, some patting out the cargoes they have jnst 
brought, and others taking in those th^ are going to 



carry off. It is a very busy scene. But the scene pre- 
sented to one on his first sailing into a foreign port 
is still more striking, especially if it is an Asiatic 
port ; the rig of the vessels, the houses on the shore, 
the dress and mannera of the people, all appear so 
strange to an American. 

New York is the largest commercial city in the 
New World, and its harbor is most crowded with 
shipping. It is the most beautiful, too. In it 
yoQ may see the flags of all nations, and ships 
from every part of the world. There, too, you 
may see lying in great piles on the wharves, 
boxes of teas, silks, and fire-crackers, which some 
ships have just landed from China ; lemons, oranges, 
and pine-applea from the West Indies ; coffee from 
Brazil ; sugar from Cuba ; raisins, grapes, and cur- 
rants, with figs and other dried fruits, from the 
Mediterranean, besides all sorts of merchandise, as 
silks, laces, hardware, cutlery, watches, jewelry, 
&C., frxim Europe. 

On the other hand, the narrow streets are 
crowded with carts and draya coming down from 
the warehouses, loaded with cotton, com, provi- 
sions, rice, hemp, tobacco, furs, lumber, naval 
stores, petroleum, and all sorts of produce and 
merchandise, which our thrifty and enterprising 
people have to spare, and which our mercbaDtB are 
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Bending abroad in exchange for those very articlea 
which have just been landed. 

The three principal commercial liarbore in the 
world are London and Liverpool in England, and 
New York in America. 

The six most important of onr commercial cities 
and harbors arc Boston, Kew York, PhUadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans and San Franeisco, 
Boston and Baltimore, as you see on map p. 35, are 
situated upon arms of the sea ; New York is at the 
month of the Hudson Kiver; Philadelphia is on the 
Delaware ; New Orleans is near the mouth of the 
MiBsissippi ; and San Francisco, on a bay of the 
eamename, hasoneof the finest harbors in the world. 



■WbM is a cominercuii citjT Wbat ia a liaTborl 
If you irere to go to the wharves ot a large seaport totm, what 
would you Bee ? Wliich is the largeet commercisl city id America ° 
What is said about New York liarbor? Whsi miglit jou rec ' 
piJed up on the docks 7 And what in the streeta leadinj; to the 
docks? Wbal are the principal commerciftl harbora ia the world ? 
Which are the six most iicportant commercial eUAeti of the Uoiltd 
Btatea 7 Describe tbeir si 
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About Mountaliu and Volcanoea. 

A portion of land higher than the land about it, 
is a h'U ; if very high, it is a mountain. When 
the land is level, we call it a plain; if the plain ii 
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large, grassy, and without trees, it is & prairie ; 
if sandy, witli nothing growing on it for a great 
distance in all directions, it is a destrt. The space 
between two mountains or two hills, is a valley. 




Great elevations of land often extend a long dis- 
tance in irregular lines at varying Iieighta. Such 
elevations are called mountain ranges or chains. 
Where portions of the range rise higher than the 
adjoining portions, they are called pealcs. 

Many of the high points of monntain ranges are 
now, or evidently have been, burning mountains or 
vdecmoea. 




Here is a pirture of the peak of Orizaba, a 
majestic snow-clad mountain in Mexico. Its fires 
have now gone out, but you see the crater, that 
great hole in it, which was the chimney, or the 
place at which the fire and smoke, the cinders and 
the ashes, and the lava UBed to come out. There 



are two travellers who have Just been up to see it. 
Have yon ever seen sulphur (sometimes called 
brimstone) ? Perhaps the very piece that you 
saw, came from the crater of some extinct volcano. 
Find the Himalaya range in Asia (map p. 93), 
This range is the highest in the world. But the 
longest mountain range is in America. Tou ob- 
serve (p. 75), that the Andes rise in Patagonia, and 
run in a northerly direction for more than 3,000 
miles, through the entire length of South America. 
At the isthmus they stoop and are turned off in a 
northwesterly direction, which they pursue, under 
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other names, throngli the entire length of North 
America also. Tlie peaks of some of these moun- 
tains are bo high that, thongh thej are near the 
equator and in the hot country, where there is 
perpetual summer, yet tlieir tops are always cov- 
ered with snow. Mexico (p. 31), Quito, Bogota (p. 
75), and other American cities, are supplied with ice 
from their neighboring snow-mountains. There is 
winter at the top, and summer at the bottom ; for at 
the foot you see growing, in great perfection and 
luxuriance, grapes, oranges, olives, pineapples, and 
other delicious fruits, as well as flowers the most 
brilliant and beautiful. 

Cotopaxi ifl one of the highest volcanoes in Amer- 
ica. It 13 one of the peaks of the Andes, in Ecuador, 
not far from the famous city of Quito. It is 18,878 
feet high, and though its foot is in the lap of 



perpetual summer, its top ia in the 
region of everlasting winter. It is a 
terrific volcano. It is said, at one of 
i its eruptions, to have sent up a col unm 
! of flame and lava half a mile high, 
I and its roarings and explosions have 
: been heard at the distance of more 
! tlitm one hundred miles. VolcAuoes 
I sometimes go out after having burned 
many years. The fire within a vol- 
c:mo is hot enough to melt the hard- 
est rocks, and when one " breaks out," 
it throws out immense columns of 
tliis melted matter, which, falling and 
rolling down the sides of the moun- 
tain, becomes a flaming flood, some- 
timce swallowing up, in its fiery course, 
houses, farms, villages, and towns, 
with all their inhabitants. 

The great central plateau, or gt^ppes, 
uf Asia, — as the vofi elevated region 
of the interior is sometimes called, — 
is the largest and most celebrated in the 
world for its mountain gorges, deep 
precipices, and frightful chagtns. 

In the picture is a stag, hunted by 
bears, leaping a chasm 33 feet broad ; 
one of his pursuers has tumbled in. 
AH such subdivisions of the land as we have thm 
far studied, are called iiatvral divisions. There 
are other divisions made by man, snch as empires, 
kingdoms, republics, states, counties, townships, 
and sections ; these are aaHed. poliHaal divisions. 



Qde!<tions. — What is r hill T A. moaatain T A plijo ? A pnl- 
rieT Adeaertf A valley! A mounlain range? A peak T 

What is a Tolcano? Where is Oriialia! Wbnt can jou tell 
ohoutit? Is ita burniog taountflin now? Wliere does sulphur 
come from 7 Which is Ihe hlfjhcGt mamitsin roD^ra in the world 1 
In what country ie it ? Trace it oq the map. WTiich is the long- 
Gst mountain racgo 7 On vhat maps do ;ou look for itT What 
is said about the height of some o! the pcaki of the Andes, nor 
the cqnator? How do the topi of these peaka look different (nw 
their bnae 1 What and where is C'otopaii ? How high ia it f Wlut a 
said of one of ita aniptiooaT of its roaringT What ia the hmK 
celebrated plateau in the world 7 Where is it? (2*&ge. 98.) Whtf 
do ;ou mean by natural dlTisions of land T By poUtical diTisiooi ' 
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LESSON XII. 

About Bonndoria. 

By tbe l>oiind&rieB of a eonntr>- or utato, we meaTi 
tiiosG lint-H wliidi mark its limits, sliovv its sliape 
imd Q\ itH Bize. 

Can yon tell me how tlie play-grouml is bounded ! 

(Let the teacher sliow tbe cardinal points, [Lesson 
IV.] and the boundaries, whether walls, paltngs, 
hedgi-s, fencea, ditches, brooka, ro^da, &c.. and then 
letthepujiilname them, beginning at the north, and 
going to the east, then to tlie south and west, only on 
four sides. This is the order — north, east, sontli, 
west — iu which boundarice should always be named.) 

If you were to <^roe.s these boandariee, yon would 
be on land tliat belongs to somebody else. Just bo 
it is with all countries ; they all liave tlieir Iionnda- 
ries, wliicli, tliongh they are not marked by fences 
and ditches, are marked by limits and lines just as 
ilistiuctly. If a river, lake, or mountain range is 
Itetween twocountries, the boundary line is generally 
the middle of the river or lake, or the crest of tbe 



moQDtaina. When there are 
no natural boundaries, Buch as 
rivers, lakes, or oceans, to mark 
limits of bordering states, their 
boundary lines are run through 
the forests, and pillars of wood 
or stone are set up hero and 
there as boundary marks. The 
boundary lines of the United 
'^tate8 e-^tend 3 dOO miles froni 
east to went and more than 
1 500 from north to south ; 
and though this country le so 
Hrge, its buundancs are just 
as well dettrnuned as are the 
houndanes of a fanner s land 
111 the countr\ or of the Iota 
\a a cit^ 

Here 18 a huntnig party 
returning troiii the Valley of 
the iiJaskatcbawan ; they are 
crosbing the line, and cheer- 
ing a boundary mark : they are so glad to get back 
to tlieir own countiy. 

QusanoiiR. — Can the boundary lines between countries be 
seen? How are they marked sometimeH in tbe forest ? If a river, 
like, or moiiutaiii, what pnrt of it is tbe boiiinhiry iiae? In what 
order ebould you name the bouudariex? 

Now suppose yon wore to croM the boimJary line of the 
United States on the nortli or on llie roulIi, in whose posseHsiooa 
would you bo? On the caat, or ou the west, where would you 
hel (See map of the United States, p. :tB). 

How, theu, Hre tlio United Slaiea bounded on the north? 
An^ — The Untied Slait! are hounded on Uit norilt by Britith 
Culantliia and the nonunion of Canada. How on the east ? On i)n 
Bonth? On tlie wttl ? 



LESSON Xtll. 

Ravlaw and Stndlea on the Map of tha World. 

What are llio largest masBes of Unil called? How many con- 
tinents are there ? What are they ? What two groat peninaulaa 
form the New World? How are they united? What gulf and 
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LINES USED ON MAPS. 



What three continents does the Old World contain? Which of 
these are united by the Isthmus of Suez ? Which are separated 
by the Mediterranean Set? By the Red Sea ? What two ranges 
of moimtains and what tWo seas separate Europe from Asia? 

Which is the largest continent ? The smallest ? Where do the 
Old and New Worlds come nearest togetlier? What strait sepa- 
rates them ? 

How many islands are there? Wliat is an islan<l? Which in 
the largest of them all, so large that it is somotiines called a con- 
tinent? What curious things might you see in AustrnliaV Men- 
tion Ave largo islands near Australia. What great island division 
do these islands belong to ? What group of islands cast of Asia ? 
J- — n. What island east of Africa? What important islands in 
the western part of Europe ? What island between Europe and 
Greenland "? East of and near North Amorica ? What strait sepa- 
rates it from the continent '( What group of Islands Ix-'tween North 
and South America? By what gulf and sia arc ihry washed? 
Which is the largest of these islands ? What island south of 
South America? What strait separates it from the (oiitincnt y 



pass from New York or Charleston, on the eastern side of the 
New World, to the Old World, what ocean would you cross? In 
what direction sail to the British Islands? To go from San Fimn- 
cisco, on the western side of North America, to China, what 
Ocean would you cross ? Near what islands, whose capital is a very 
large city, would you pass ? Through what sea, and leaving^ what 
other sea and what jK'ninsula to the north i What large Chinese city, 
the ca])ital, might yo'i go to, not far from the sea-shore i (pp. 22, 93.) 



By what three names are the arms of the sea designated? 
What bay between North America and Greenland? Of what 
ocean is it an arm? What strait leads into it? What other large 
bay in North America? Tlirough what strait might you sail into 
it? Into what gulf does the Strait of l3elle Isle lead? Whore is 
tho CJulf of Mexico? The Caribbean Sea? What strait south of 
.South America? Wliat lands does it separate? What oceans 
does it unite ? Wliat lands does Behriug Strait separate, and what 
oceans does it unite? (j)p. 22, HI.) 



What is the difference between an island and a i>eninsula ? 
What are the two largest peninsulas in North America? What 
one on the western coast? What peninsula east of the Gulf of 
Mexico? (See map, p. :i5.) 

What two countries in the northwest part of Europe form a 
peninsula? What two in the southwest part of Europe? Is 
Africa a peninsula? What strip of latjd connects it with Asia? 
What is an isthmus ? What are the two most famous isthmuses ? 
Would you travel in the same manner across each of them ? How 
would the scenes that would mec^t your eye in crossing each 
differ ? Between what two seas in eastern Asia is the peninsula 
of Corea? Between what, the peninsula of Kiuntchatka? (pp. 
22, 93.) 

What is a cape? Wliat name is sometimes given to a high 
cape? What cape forms the southern extremity of Greenland? 
The southeastern extremity of Newfoundland ? The most easterly 
point of South America? The most southerly? The southern 
end of the {)eninsula of California ? What cape in America is 
nearest Asia? What capo in Asia is nearest America? What 
cape is at the southern extremity of Africa ? The most easterly 
point of Africa ? The most northern capo of Europe ? Of Asia ? 
Of Australia? (pp. 22, 31, 75, 83, 98, 101.) 



What long mt range in North America? In South America? 
In this range are found the volcanoes, Cotopaxi and Ohimborazo, 
which have been previously mentioned. What two ranges of 
mountains between Europe and Asia? In what part of Asia are 
the Himalaya mountains ? What other range is in the interior of 
Asia? (pp. 31, 75, 83, 93, 101.) 



LE880N XIV. 



I 

Do we know whether there be an Antarctic Oceuu V (p. 10) How 
large is the unexplored area about the 8. Pole ? Name the four 
great oceans. Which is the largest oceau ? What oceans surround 
ihe western contiuent? The eastern cent inents.or Old World ? To 



About the Lines Used on Maps. 

You see on the maps lines running across from 
top to bottom, and from side to side. There are no 
such lines to be seen on the surface of the earth, 
just as there are no boundary-lines to be seen be- 
tween two townships or two countries ; but these 



Suppose you wore at l^iMK)n in Portufn\l, and wanted to sail 
around the Old World, via North ("jipe and the Arctic Ocean, 
keeping near the coast and entering all the htiys, gulfs, and .seas ■ 
named <m map (\t. 22 ), till you reach the Black Sea ; name them in j 
their order, Ixjginning with the Bay of Biscay. You would sail on i 
the waters of how many oceans? Through what strait east of I 

' Asia; south of India; through what strait hetween the Island of j 
Sumatra and the Malay i)eninsula; through what channel east t.i 

' Africa; through what celebrated strait into the Mediterranean 

. Sea? (pp. 101, 93, 83.) 

North America has the largest lakes, and next to the longest 

' river; South America has the largest river; Africa the longest j 

river; Asia the lughest mountains; America the longest range. 

Name these live "Great Lakes;" name these rivers, and tell in 

; what direction and into what ocean or sea they flow ; name the 

mountains. 

Between what two grand divisions is the largest inland sea i What 
is it? What stniight connects it with the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Which is the largest ocean ? (TjCSS. V., p. 10.) What great island 
division lies chiefly in its waters ? (p. 9.) 

Why does the ocean never get full and overflow ? Where dttoa 
the rain come from f Where do the clouds come from ? 
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lines are HBed for convenience in telling where 
places are. For instance, if a sea-captain, jnat 
arrived from the other side of tlie world, 6lionld re- 
port that be had met a ship, the one in which jour 
father and mother were goiog to Europe, "in north 
latitnde 10 degrees, and west longitude 35 de- 
grees," and that all on board were well, yon would 
know where to look on the map, and could think 
just where your parents were, a little way west of 
the Azores Islands. (See p. 22.) 

The point of this round earth farthest north, just 
nnder tlie North Star, of which you learned in Les- 
son IV., ia called the North Pole, anil the point 
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SI> HBBIDIANB. 



diametrically opposite to it, is the South Pole. 
The line parsing through the centre of the earth, 
and connecting the two poles, ia the axis* of the 
earth, around which it revolves every twenty-four 
hours. It ia this revolution of the earth on its 
axis, you remember (LeeiL II.), which causes day 
and night. 



* If Uu Uachg luB ID glob*, be nu^ tlA tha ehl 
1 onof B. KB ^^tft, or aaj ronnd bodf InjUad a 
mU IhivBih IK MBtn. womld nprnant tb> ul 
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An imaginary line, pasBing round the earth fixim 
east to west, half way betweeu the two poles, is 
called the equator ; it divides the earth into two 
halves, called the northern and Boathera hemis- 
pheres. Ton learned about hemispheres in Les- 
son il. 

Lines that are parallel with the equator, are 
called parallels of latitude. The latitude of a place 
ifi its distance from the equator. Places north of 
the equator are in north latitude ; places south of 
the equator are in south latitude. 

The distance from the equator to either pole is 
divided into 90 equal parts, called degrees, and 
written thus : 90°. 

Ton also see in the figure, and on the maps, other 
lines ; they run north and south across the equator. 
All of tliese pass through eacli pole, and are called 
meridians of longitude. We reckon longitude 
from the meridian of Greenwich, England, or from 
Washington, United States. Longitude is distance 
in degrees east or west from this meridian. Ail 
places east of it are in east longitude ; all places 
west of it are in west longitude. The figures on the 
sides of the maps indicate latitnde ; those on the 
top and bottom, longitude. (See p. 22, 35, 101.) 

The figure shows you other lines which you will 
wish to know about. Ton see two dotted lines, 
each side of the equator. These are the tropics. 
The tropic of Cancer is 23^ degrees north of the 
eqnator ; and the tropic of Capricorn is the same 
distance south of the equator. 

Ton also see two otlier dotted lines near the 
Poles ; the Arctic Circle, near the North Pole, and 
the Antarctic Circle, near the South Pole. These 
two Circles, are each 23i- degrees fiwm its Pole — 
just as far as the tropics are &om the equator.* 



■An there nidi Unea on the mr&w of tlis earth aa 
jou aee on mapa, running acroaa from lop to bottom and aide to 
Bld«T 'Wh^dowe haro them on mapaT Wbere ia ths North 
Pole? The South FoleT What ia the Equator T Into what hem- 
iapherea does it divide the e«rtbT 



■ Tlw teHbtr ■bonld fUalHuIr «pU)n Ohm IIom. inaitntbif tiMa b 
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w OBf* (Bd tbow tb* pmtist ue •>{ Itaitn. 
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What are parallels of liAitode 7 Are the United States In north 
latitade or south latttndef Is Anstralia in north or in south lati- 
tude ? Between what parallels (p. 22) ? What is longitude 1 Is North 
America in east or west longitude ? Where do jou find the figures 
that Indicate latitude? Longitude? Now look on the map, (p. 22), 
state the latitude — North or South — and the longitude — East or 
West— of Ottawa, in Canada ; of New Orleans, in La.; of Valparaiso, 
in South America; the islands of New Zealand; Shanghai, in 
Ohina; Aden, in Arabia; St Petersburg, in Russia. 



LE880N XV. 
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About OUmate, Productions, and the Oooupatioiia of Men. 

Ik aU parts of (he Worlds the productions of the soil depend t^pon 
dknalte; and in every country the occupations of the people are regula- 
ted by its productions. 

You see, from the mere Btatement of this propo- 
Bition, that there is in nature an obvious and natural 
dependence between the climate of every country, 
the productions of its soil, and the occupations of 
its people. 

This is a subject of great importance. You are 
quite old enough to understand it, and to learn 
something about those laws of nature which govern 
the geographical distribution of labor, if you will 
pay attention to this lesson. 

1. As TO OuMATBs. — By the climate of a coun- 
try, we mean its degree of heat or cold, wetness or 
dryness, &c. Not only are we in our pursuits 
and amusements governed by climate, but the 
habits of all plants and animals are controUed by 
it How different are our habits, our dress, and 
the aspects of nature, in summer from winter I 

These two seasons are but difrerent climates at 
the same place. And though you may not have 
travelled to see how the climate of one country dif- 
fers from the climate of another, how the produc- 
tions of the soil vary, and the pursuits of die peo- 
ple change, yet by remaining at home and observ- 
ing the seasons, you can see that climate does in- 
fluence labor and affect both plant and animal. 

In the Spring, the trees bud, the flowers bloom, 
the swallows come, the birds sing, mate, and build, 
and all nature is gay. The people are jdanting and 
sowing. 

The days grow longer, the weather gets wanner, 



the climate has changed ; you are in the midat of 
summer and roses; how different is eveiythingt 
The reapers are in the field; the birds b^insto 
hatch and quit their nests; the buds have pdased 
from flower to fruit, and the geographer, thongliis 
stranger in the land, would tell you the Beaaot^.iai 
the year merely by the occupations of the peoj^ 
on the way-side. . 'j. ' 

Again there is a change ; the days b^in to gtft 
shorter and the nights cooler. The swallows have 
gone to other climes, the snow has fallen, and the 
forests are bare. The apples are gathered ; boys 
and girls go nutting ; and everybody is busy pie- 
paring for the winter, which, with its mantles of 
snow and sheets of ice, puts a check upon all oot- 
door enjoyment, and reminds you again that your 
climate has changed, and, with it, occupation. 

Thus you see the dependence of occupationa on 
climate, and see how the employments of tiie people, 
even at the same place, vary with the seaaona ; much 
more do they vary in countries far apart. 

Climate depends upon many drcumstanoeB; bat 
we will consider in this lesson only the principal 
circumstance that controls it, and that is its latitude, 
which, you know, is distance from the Equator. 
As a rule : — ^The nearer the Equator (p. 95), die 
warmer the climate ; so that at the Poles there is 
no summer, it is all winter ; and at the Equator 
there is no winter, it is all summer. 



QuisnoH& — ^What genersl rule is giyen about the oonn^ctloB 
between dimate, productions, and the oooupations of men T 'Wliit 
do we mean bj the climate of a country ? What do wo call tfas 
different dimatesthat are found in tlie same place in diflboMt 
parts of the year? How many seasons are there? Name tfasoL 
Tell me about spring; about the diange to summer, autumn and 
winter. ' What one prindpal drcumstsnoe, that controls dUnaA^ 
is mentionedf What rule Is giren ? 

Kow I wish you to read and study the next seotion very osie- 
AiUy, andflndonthenuqisalltheplaoesreftoredtoinit It is too 
long for one leason, but I hope yon may find it as int e re atin g sa 
it is important. Perimps your teadier will allow yon to read it. 
aloud in the class snd tslk with you about it^ before reqidfiiig fta 
toredteit 



\ 



2. PsoDvonoNs Aim Oocupahonb.— And npsft 
to see how the prodnctionB of every eonntiy mx^mS- 
fected hj its climates, and conBequently the indus^ 
of its inhabitants, let us make a map jonniej from 
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The MiddJo SUtea. (Mi 

1 Now Turk. 
S Hew Jersey , 
:i I'oiLHylTjiiiia, 
i ItelnH-are, 
C> Mnrrlnnil, 
Dixlriit «r Colli: 

TIlis section occnjiiesi ii iniiUlIe position among 
rhc Atlntitic States, extern ling fnnn tlie New Eng- ! 
liind States on tlie east, to the (irciit T^akes on tlie 
lorthwest and tlie Potomnc River on the «>iithwest, 
between Uie 8Sth and 45th parallels of north lati- 
tude. I 

The climate of New York is much like that of ' 



the New England States lying 
cjist of it, hut of course the eea- 
SU1IS Income milder as you go 
I'^irther i^outh. In Maryland, Dela- 
v(are, and tlie south part of New 
.Icrsey and Pennsylvania, there is 
liut littlo snow in winter, while in 
New Jei-scy, Delaware, and east- 
cni Marvltmd the climate is a little 
niilder than farther inland, espe- 
cially in- the mountain region, 
wlicre it is always colder, as you 
liavc already learned, {p. 36.) 

The jirincipal vegotahlo produc- 
tiunri are wheat, corn, and hay in 
all ilie States, with huckwheat and 
the lianly orchard ftuits in Kew 
York. Now Jerw'v. and Delaware, 
un- notnl I'lir their jieaches. Many 
timuern there dcj^-nd more upon 
llieir fruit than iiptm tlieir wheat 
eiiip. Tiio delicious canne<l frnit 
aTid vcfietahles which yiiii liuy in 
llie uliojis are grown chiefly in tiie 
nrcliai-ds and gardens of thie eee- 
tion. 
In many parts of these States 
tiiero is fine grazing. They have numerous flocks 
and herdfi, yielding large quantities of butter and 
cheese, hides and wool. 

In addition to the live stock of Maryland, the 
waters of Cliesapeake Bay abound in the finest of 
fisli and game. The oyster trade of Baltimore is 
BO lai'ge as to curistitnte a sejiar ate branch of induB- 
trj'. It has lieen cHtiniated that the fish and fowl 
annually yielded by the Chesapeake to Maryland 
and Virginia, arc worth nearly as mucJi aa the gold 
of California. 

The large cities, such as New York, Pliiladel- 
])liia, BnKtklyn, Baltimoi-e, and Washington, are 
mostly supplied from the gardens and dairies of 
these States, and tlieir jwpulation is so large in com- 
parison with the i)i)pulation of their agricultural re- 
gions, that the farmetu cannot produce much more 
than enough for themselves and the cities and towns. 
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Thos, owing partly to difference of climate, and 
partly to other causes, Maryland is the first State, as 
vou travel south from New England, in which you 
find, after satisfying the wants of her own people, 
n surplus of vegetable productions for commerce. 



QuBsnoNB. — GWe ths naines, abbreviations, and capitals of the 
Sfiddle States. Where is thia acctioa sUuated ? TdII me about 
the climate of the Middle States. Why ia the southern part mQiler 
than the northern part ? (See Lcs.'. XV.) Is it gcnersll)' milJcr in 
the eastern part or in ihc middle and western ptirta T 

What are the principnl vcgclnble productions ? What others are 
fuund in New York? For whiit are Kew Jersey and Delawnra 
noted I What do the grniing portions of this eection yield ? To 
what kingdom of nature do ihe^e things belong ? (See nolo, p. 27.) 
What is said of Maryland and the prodtitls of the Chesapeake 
Bay 1 

Do more people in these States lite in the country or in the 
cities and towns? Why are not many vegetable productions 
exported? Which State has enough and to spare? 



LE880N XXVII. 

Uore alMnt tho Middle State*. Map, p. 39.) 

All of these States, except Delaware, are rich in 
mineral productions. The salt springs of Syra- 
cuse, in New York, produce a sixth part of all the 
salt consumed in the United States. Delaware 
alone has no iron. Pennsylvania is the great coal 
and iron State ; in some of the coal-mines you 
might travel for miles under ground in tlie passage- 
ways from which coal has been taken. 

The iron is manufactured into rails for railroads, and into various 
QitKhinei, gum, and implemenU. Pittsburg and Scranton owe 
their prosperity chiefly to coal and iron ; Corry to pclroleuro, and 
Wilmington, Del., lo ganpowder, the conslruution of sicamshipi 

Maryland is crossed by the same moimtains from 
which Pennsylvania digs her iron and coal, and is 
rich in both these minerals. The Alleghany Moun- 
tains, you notice on the map, extend all the way 
from Georgia to New York. They are exceedingly 
rich in minerals and mineral waters. 

Cumberland, Maryland, is rich in coal-mines as 
Pennsylvania and W^t Virginia are in petroleum 



oil. People dig wells from which, instead of water, 
they get petroleum. Sometimes, when an oil-vein 
is struck, the oil spouts up in a column three or four 
times as high as this room. 




Ton can now easily nnderatand that commerce, 
manufacturing, and mining are the leading occupa- 
tions of these States. They have many towns and 
cities where cotton, woolen, silk, leather, rubber 
iron, silver, or other goods are manufactured. 
Among these are Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, Jersey City, Paterson, and Rochester. 

From New York, which is the great commercial 
emporium of this continent, and from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, are exported to other countries the 
wheat, flour, com, cotton, tobacco, and other articles 
that are brought to these cities for that purpose 
from various parts of the country. Those articles 
are exchanged abroad for coffee, tea, silk, and other 
merchandise, which is brought into the country, t. e., 
imported. 

QiTEBTiONS. — Are the States all rich in mineralaT What mineral 
has N. Y. in abundance? Which is the great mining Slate? 
What can you tell me about the ooal-mioesT About the iron? 
What of the minerals of iti. ? What other interesting mineral T 
In what Slates is it found t 

What are the leading occupations of these States 7 What kinds 

of goods are manufactuted ? Nama Bome of the nianufkcturing 

lawns ; the commercial emporium of this continent. What 

exported ? What do you mean b; ts^iori T Can you mention 

le things that are itnporled fVom other countries T 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 




LESSON XXVMI. 

Map Btudira oa the Middle SUtm. (p. -19.) 

Ate Lhr five Miildli' 8tatc9 larger tir Kmnlli^r ihan the six EnstFrn 
States? WbLL'h, juilging bj thii Tna|), is the largest of the Middle 
States? Which is the Bmnllcst? 

Neir York hiui a larger population and ccvnler wealth than nnj 
other Statu of the Uaiun, and it «oinetinies i-ajlikl tlic " Empirt^ 
Stutc." Penosjlvania raaka second in pupulalion, and has Mfn 
called the " Keystone Scats," because like Ihe kevsione in the raid die 
f an arch it was in the raiddle of the original TliirlecQ SWIex. 
Which of the Middle States has the grcatcxt length of leo-coasi ? 
Which of them has the g^ealeat length of lake-coasl? Which has 
lo sca-coaat ? Which of them tiorder on the Gicat Lakes ? 

Give the boun Janes and name the capital of New York ; of New 
Jersey ; of Pennsylrania ; of Delaware ; of Maryland. 

~9 the greatest ient;th of New York from north to Miulh, or eut 
wost • How is it with Pwinsjlvanitt'' Marj'land? 



What capes at the eatranco of DcLware BajT Whcr^ is Dela- 
ware Bay ? Cheeapeake Bay 7 They are arms of what ooean 7 

Name (he rivers that flow into these anna of the Bea. What 
Inrgn river bouDds Ud. on the weat? Between what Stales Bows 

e PoloniBO BiverT What large river rises in N. T., and croaws 
PetiD, anil a part of M4 7 What river Beparales Penu. from N. T. 



and New Jersey? Where doea the Delaware empty its 

waters 7 What river in K. Y. maa almoal south, in a nearly 
simight lino? WLat harbor and dtiea at ila mouth T 

New York occupies an iHlaod at the mouth of th« Hod- 
son, which fumislicB a broad and deep harbor. It far ei- 
ct?eda every oilier city of the Union in population and 
wnnlth. At its u-harveH yoM might see shipping ftein 
nimoat every port of the world. 

Thrniifih what large river do the waters of northern 
atid a>'Bl.'rn New York seek the ocean • What large weit- 
ern river has ila h«nd waters in N. Y., TeDD., and West 
VirRliiia? AVhal two rivers form the Ohio! Whatcit; 
if 111 their junctiun T On what rivtrs arc the capitals of 
N. Y., N. J., and Tonn., and on which hank are thoyT ! 
(As mie sails diiwn a river, the bank on his ri^hL hand il 
liio Tij/it bank, and that on his IcR is the l(ft Aant.) 

What Bhcirl river eonneels Lakes Erie and Ontario 1 Which 
way i(><(:s it dow 1 What town near it ? What makes the 
Niaintra River so famous 7 

From what part of these Slates do the w 
orenn throneh riveni whose general course i 
cB.sc ? How do the waters of northern and northwcse*ra 
Sew York reach the ocean ? Parts of which of these Statot 
arr drained into the Gnlf of Menico » How ? 

Where id Philadelphia, the largest city in Penn.T 
which bank of the I>elBware? What source of wcall 
MarjlandandVirginiafindintheChe8apealieB»yf(p.40.1 

Which way from Kcw York to Trenton ? From Tronlnn 
toPhiladelpbiaT From Philadelphia (o BaltimoreT Fmni 
BalLimare to Washington 7 You notice they are all ncirli 
in a straight line. 
On what bay is Ballin 
from Washingtoa? (Mea 

The people of Baltimore aT« disiingoished for their cnterpciu. 
They took tne lend in ship-bnilding. and the " Baltimore riipreir," 
have famished all nations with models for thdr fastest ships. Balti- 
more is called the " Monumental City," from the beautifnl mona- 
ments which adorn the cliy. 

Fhiladolphiit — which tnoins brothaig loee — is called the " Quaker 
City," becanse of its origin, and the largo number of Qnakrrs 
among its inhflhilants. It is celebrated for its cleanliness, its line 
niarkcl- place, and its scboois for the Deaf, Dumb, 
Congress sat in Philadelphia when it made the " Pei 
Independence," and the null in which its meetings n 
called ■' Indepenrlcnce Ilall" to this day. 

How many yeansinre that declaration was made? (Leason XIX.| 

In what city does Conircess now hold its si-ssions? Where is ii^ 

On what river? On which bankof the Poiotnac ' The site for il 

wa* selected hy General Washington, the flcst Prefiidenl. when ii 

was only a wood and marsh. 



If yon were to sail down Ihe Delaware Blver to the fwrain, how 
many, and what Slates would you pass on your right 1 Onycmrleft' 
What cities on each lida ? What capes would you pass ' In traTel- 
ling from New York city to Washington, what (air Staiea woald 
you cross ' What three large rivers ! (The Hndson flows a 
west of New York ciry.) 

On what lake would ynii sail frort Obwcro ti 
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the lugMt flouriOff-miUa in Sev York areT What town do jou 
flbd in th« Interior of New York that ia famous for its salineB or 
aalMpringsT Wtiat town In the vreMoni part of Uarjland is the 
oenlre of a largo coal-mining dulricl 1 What cily tatnouB for iti 
glara and iron mannfactnra, at the junction of the riven tbrming 
ibe Ohio ? In whu Stale I In what part of Pa. ore Readiag and 
Buranlon ?— they are Iho centres of the anthracite coal trade. 
Oa Citj, in tbo peirolemn regrion ? What town in the northern 
part of Delaware is famous for its powder-millB ! Somotimea the 
powder in a powder-raill is set fire lo accideatall;. aod there la a 
tsmbte exploaioD; Buch eiploelona at Wilmington have gometimea 
b«en hesnlorfblt at Philadelphia i how far is that b; the ecale? 

CSbd jou describe a joumej bj water IVom the capita! of Nett- 
Tork to the capital of PennajlTania T From Philadelphia to Os- 
wego, bj waterT 
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m. (Mapa, pp. 30 and *7. 






chptui. 


Ta. 


Riohmond. 


N. a 


RaleiRh. 


S.O. 


Golumbia- 


Oa. 


Atlsnta. 


Pla. 




Ala. 




Uaa. 


Jadcaon. 


Ia. 


NewOrleana. 


Tet 


Anatan. 


Ark. 


Little Rock. 


Tenn. 


NaahTille. 


TVTlliirieL 




Ind. Ter. 


Tahleqnab. 


M. Mm. 


Santa F6. 



I Ttrginla, 
) North Oaroliiia, 
3 South Carolina, 
t Georgia, 
G Honda, 
6 Alabama, 
1 IQaaieeippi, 
B Lonieiana, 
B Toza^ 
D Albnaa^ 
I Tenneasee, 



Tom to the map of the United States and Boe 
-where these States are sitaated. Yoa will easily 
Temember which they are, if you obserre that they 
JQcIode all of the Atlantic slope soath of the 
Potomac Biver, and all the Boutheni portion of the 
conntry between the Alleghany Uonntaina and the 
Rocky Monntaina, — two rows of Btatee and Terri- 
toriee next to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The SoQtbem States equal in nomher the !New 
England and Middle States t^)gether,' and are 
much larger in extent. Their population ia not 
BOW as great, but their natural reeonrcee are nnenr- 
pMud ; and to stady the variety and value of their 



productions ought to be very interesting to the 
joung geographer. 

Except Virginia, all these States lie south of the 
37th puallel of north latitude. On the sides of the 
map you see 30° and 35°, showing the parallels of 
latitude. Trace these parallels and see what States 
they cross. You notice, too, that the southern part 
of Morida extends nearly as far south as the 26th 
parallel, and the Florida Islands still farther south, 
only about one degree north of the tropic of Cancer, 
which, yon remember, is the northern boundary of 
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You will therefore expect to find these States, 
especially the Qnlf States, — aa those bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico are called, — very different from 
the Eastern and Middle States. Being so near the 
tropics, what kind of climate and productions will 
you look for? Yon say at once, a warm climate. 
Yes, in the States south of the eoutbem line of 
Tennessee, the winters are scarcely colder than 
the autumns in the Middle States. In Florida, 
which lae&ns^fioioery, you will find, besides birds of 
gay plumage and of peculiar habits, blossoms and 



^ 
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frnit all the year round, with delicious oranges, 
bananas, and pine-apples. 

Near the Gulf of Mexico the Bugar-cane grows. 




It reqaires a very warm climate to ripen it. Even 
in Loniaiana, wliicli produces nine-tenths of the sngar 
made in tlie United States, the sugar crop orten 
fails, from the frost coming before the cane is ripe. 
When the cane is fit for cutting, tlie hands are 
very busy getting it in, grinding it, pressing out the 
juice, and boiling it down. 

The eight States south and southwest of North 
Carolina and Tennessee lie mostly between the 
same parallels of latitude; they therefore have Kimi- 
lar climates and similar productions. Of course 
the more northern portions are somewhat different 
from the southern, and the productions of the high 
lands difi'er from those of tlie low lands ; but there is 




one vegetable production of these States more val- 
uable than any other, and peculiar to them. Not 
much of it is found in Va., N. C, and Tennessee, and 
none of it in the more northern States. It is cotton ; 
and the eight States nearest the Gulf of Mexico are 
called the Cotton States. Mississippi raises the most 
cotton, and Alabama ranks next in this respect 
Some of the cotton is made into thread, yam, and 
cloth, in tlie States where it grows; but most of it, 
a very large quantity, and very valuable, is ex- 
ported to other States, and to England, France, and 
Germany, where it is njanufactured. 

QuEstiONa. — Give Iha namen, BbbreclationE*, Bad capitals of th« 
first siiof theSoutbern StaicH; of Itie remaiuiEg five Stawa; of 
the tvni Tcrrirories. Describe their i^itiinlion. and extent. How do 
the Scjutlioni Htutea compnre wiih Ihe New Eni^lnml nnd Middle 
States in number, extent, populatioo T Wbat is said of their re- 
Boiircoa and productions ? Between what parallela do they lie f 
Tell mo about their climate, how and why it dIBara froni ihatof the 
MCtiODS pniviously studied. What would you Gtid in Florida? 

Tell me about the augar-Mae. Wbat St«t« produces the most 
Eugar7 

Tell me about the eight States nearest the Gulf of Mexico, and 
one very valiitible vegetable production peculiar to them. What 
are these Stales sometimes called? Which Sulos raise the most 
cotton? What is done with it? 
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LESSON XXX. 

Mora about the SoaUiaru State*. (Maps, pp. 39 and 47.) 

In most of these States, too, rice is grown, portio- 
ularly in South Carolina and Loaiaiana. It is culti- 
vated principally in marshy lowlands. It raqturee 
to be imder water when it is 
first sown and after it sprouts, 
the water must be drained ofi* 
and the ground kept dry. This 
can be done with economy best 
in those warm countries that 
are on the sea-shore, where the 
tides ebb and flow. Rice grows 
much like wheat, and is reaped 
with a sickle. 

Yirginia, North Carolina, and 
Teuneeeee, together with Mary- 
land, HisBouri, and Kentucky, uos-pLAira. 
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are called " Tobacco States," from the great quantity 
of that plant grown in them. 




All along the seaboard from MisaiBeippi to North 
Carolina, and extending many miles back into the 
interior, are immense pine forests, from which great 
quantities of tar and pitch — " naval stores," they 
are called — are supplied to all the flhip-building 
cooBtriea of the world. 

From the forests of the Southern States ginaeng 
is gathered for China ; lire oak, white oak, and pine 
for the ship-yards of the north ; masts and spars for 
the dock-yards of England and France ; shingles 
and lamber for the West Indies ; fire-wood for the 
north, and ornamental woods for all part« of the 
world. 

The chief crops common to all the Southern 
States are wheat, com, oats, sweet potatoes, and 
beans and peas ; — many of them are raised in very 
large quantities. 

Flour made in Bichmond from the wheat of Vir- 
ginia, Tenneaaee, and North Carolina, commands a 
higher price in foreign markets than any other fionr. 
Viiginia is called the " Old Dominion." 



The vegetable markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York are furnished with their earliest 
supplies from the gardens and orchards of Virginia 
and other Southern States. Green peas, strawber- 
ries, asparagus, and sweet potatoes, with peaches 
and melons, are sent forward in immense quantities, 
both from tide-water Virginia and North Carolina, 
and even from the States farther south. 

From Virginia, Texas, and Arkansas, large sup- 
plies of beef are obtained. The wool of Tennessee 
is of the finest quality. Texas, too, feeds numerous 
and lai^e herds of cattle and horses, and flocks of 
sheep. 

Valuable minerals are abundant. Gold is found 
in the mountains, especially of Georgia and North 
Carolina; iron and coal in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Alabama; the finest of mar- 
ble in Tennessee ; immense beds of salt and sulphur 
in Louisiana, and abundant salt-springs in Arkansas. 

The fine climate and fertile soil of these States 
make them one of the most productive comitries 
in the world, as well as one of the most delightful 
regions on the face of the earth. Agriculture is 
the leading occupation of the people, and is so pro- 
fitable in comparison, that manofactnres and the 
mining of the varions rich minerals of the moun- 
tains have received but little attention. The largest 
cotton manufactories are in Gieorgia ; of iron, in 
Vi^finia ; of boots and shoes, in Louisiana. 

Tho abundant products of the soil are sold, and 
manufactured articles bought. So we shall find it 
everywhere. No country grows or makes every 
thing it usee. So there is commerce, or eschaogiug 
of goods and merchandise between different nations 
and countries. 



Qdestiohs, — Tell me about rice, in what Slates it grovs, how it 

cultivated, on what kind of grouod, etc. Which are the Tobacco 
lates ? Tell me about the pine forealB, where thej are, and what 

oblaiued from them. What variouB artiolea are rumiahed from 
the forests for Chioa, Eoglaud, the West Indies, and other parts of 
the world? 

What are tba chief crops common to all the Southern States? 

What is said of flour? What kind of anppliea do certain large 

ciUes get from the south? What is saJd of aappliea of beef? 

What of wool? What does Teiaa feedT la Teiaa a tnaing 

te? 



Are there nisnj minerala in the Southern States ? 'Whst about 
gold 7 IroD and coul ! Marble 7 Salt ? 

What makes this HPction t>ae of tho most proiiuctivo anil iJdight- 
Ful [d the world? What is the leoding occupation of llie people? 

Where is most cottou m ^mifac lured ? Uostiron? Boots and 
shoes? In whipli Stnle tire Ihf sniplmr bed^i ' 

Does nut countrv grow or inakB every thing il wants to us«7 
What 




^ Which SUlo extends farthest South 7 Which other State ei- 
1 tends nlmost us far south? T-~i. Which forms a peninauUT 
Same tlioGvo Stales bordcriaguo the Atlantic Ocean. Name ll^e 
five Gulf States. Wliioh are the twp Territories T Which of them 
is furthest wcaf ? Which Stales hare no aca-porl ? 

Give the boundaries of ihc Soulhem Stales, including the two 
Terriloricfi. Whul river on the northeasl Bepttralis ihem from the 
Middle Slates? What riicr on the souihweat separates them from 
Mexico ? Mention the six Sinica and TerrilonGS which border the 
Suutbcm Stales and Territories on the north. 

Givo the boundaries, the capital and 
its location, of Va. ; of N. C. ; of S. C. ; 
of Ga. ; of Fla. ; of Ala. ; of Miss. ; of 
La. : of Tex. ; of Ark. ; of Tena. ; of lud. 
Ter.; ofN. Mei. 



LESSON XXXI. 

Map Stndfm on the Southern Slates, (ip. 39 and 47.) 

Which of the Southern Stales lies fajllicst norlh '. Whul name 
I soinvlimes given to it 1 In which of them did England moke her 
fint aettlement? (p. S.I.) What three Elates have their northern 



) thei. 



ralght line, running eas 



ndiv 



Whi 



Wlmt two ranges of 
Virginia? Which of them is farther 
eost? What other States does the Blue 
Kidge cross ? What mountains belweco 
.Vonli Carolina and Tennessee ? What 
niouutaina croaa Teooeasee 7 What 
moiintalna in N. C, the higliest east of 
the Mississippi River? (Lea.XXlV.) 

Can }'ou tell me, then, which are the 
mountainous parts of the Southern 
States? Arts. Beat Tinneiare. Sorlhtn 
Gt'OTj/iii, and Wtslern fbrlh Carolina and 
Virginia, are very mouniainoua. 

The flconery in this part of llie countrj 
isverjline. The AlpBand Ihomountains 
of Sivilierlond present grander views, 
because there the mouniains, with their 
anow-clnd peaks, are more loftj and I 
m.njeslic^ but nothing con surpass the 
pictureaquo loveliness of tiie views that 
DOW end then burst upon the pile of | 
the hunter among the mountains ef > 
this region. In Borne piuees the torrenu 
have broken through ihe gorges of tin 
mountains, and woru their waf hundred) 
of feet deep !□ the solid rock. | 

lie Natural Bridge, a great object of I 
curiositj' to travellers in Virginia, is alio | 
in this region. 

Hero, also, is a great vorietr of valia- , 

hie minerala, as weU as the celebrau<i 

Sulphur Springs, and Warm and Hoi | 

Springs ofVirgiiii*. i 

On tliene ui<iuiiinln°, loo, rise the numerous rivers that Soweul 

ward 10 tlie Allunlic, or westward to the Uipaissippi. These meuii- j 

tain ridge' iire the di.'idt which separates these eastern and vrestsni 

water*. In tlieir rapid descent they furnish many beautifU WBls^ 

fails and rapids, with fine mill sites. 



1 flow into Cheaapeake Bay J What States does llie 
r separate? What dt; and capital on the lima 



ir Bows into Albemarle Sound 7 Where is Cape ?•« 
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What rivers in South Carolina ? What river between South 
Carolma and Georgia? Between what States docs the Chatta- 
hoochee flow? Across what State ? What river empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean from Florida 1 On what river is the capital of Ala.? 
On which bank 1 Which way does the Ala. River flow, and where 
empty? What river separates Miss, from two States on the west? 
What river flows westwardly through the northern part of Ala. ? 

What great river, the largest in the United States, crosses Lou 
isiana and empties into the Gulf of Mexico ? What two large west- 
era branches of the Mississippi ? What river between Louisiana 
and Texas ? What great commercial city near the mouth of the 
Mississippi ? How far is it from the Delta ? Do you know what 
Delta means ? Find out. 

Into what gulf do all the waters of Texas empty 1 What large 
river between Texas and Mexico ? 

What river crosses Tennessee twice 1 Where does it rise and 
where empty? On what river is the capital of Tennessee ? What 
large and important city in the southwest part of Tennessee on the 
Mississippi ? 

Did you ever hear of a river in the ocean f IxK)k on the maj) of 

N. A., page 31, and you will see such a river, the Gulf AStrcnm. an 
iromenBe current that carries the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico off into the Arctic Ocean. You can trace its course, flow- 
ing between Florida &r<\ Cuba in a northeasterly direction. It 
tempers the climate of thb British Islands and of Western Europe 
as it goes, and makes the winters of those countries much milder 
than thev would otherwise be. 



What large bay east of Virginia 7 Is any portion of Virginia 
east of Chesapeake Bay ? Between what capes would you sail 
from the Chesapeake Bay into the ooean ? Which cape would be 
on your right hand ? Which on your left ? 

What two sounds east of North Carolina? What two capes on 
the ooast of North Carolina ? What capes on the coast of Florida ? 
What bays? What bay in the southern part of Alabama? The 
Gulf of Mexico is an arm of what ocean ? 

The Bahama Islands, which you notice east of Florida, belong 
to Great Britain. You notice, too, a chain of small islands south 
of Florida; on one of these is the most southern town of the 
Utiited States-^Key West City. 
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SoQthem Towns and Cities. (Maps, pp. 39 and 47.) 

In an agricultural country like the Southern 
States, we shall hardly expect to find as many large 
towns as in a manufacturing or commercial section. 
The largest towns are chiefly where the various 
products of the country are gathered to be ex- 
ported. The chief of these is New Orleans, in 
Louisiana, on the Mississippi Eiver. It is the 
greatest cotton market in the world, and its exports 



received from the vast Mississippi valley are greater 
in value than those of any other city in the United 
States except New York. 

Ranking next to New Orleans among the towns 
on the Gulf of Mexico in importance, and as cotton 
markets, are Galveston, Tex., and Mobile, Ala. 

Charleston, S. C, and Savannah, Ga., are the 
most important Atlantic ports of the Southern 
States ; they are the leading rice markets, and, for 
cotton. Savannah is next to New Orleans. 

Wilmington is the chief port of North Carolina, 
and Norfolk, Va., has one of the finest harbors on 
the t'oast. Lynchburg and Petersburg are exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of tobacco. 

Richmond, Va., the great tobacco market, also 
has extensive iron-works and flou ring-mills. 

Memphis, in the southwest comer of Tennessee, 
is a very important and growing centre of trade. 
Galveston is the commercial citv of Texas. 

You observe that the chief towns in all the sec- 
tions are situated either on the sea or on some navi- 
gable stream which connects them with the sea. 
This is because of the cheap transportation, and 
other advantages which navigable rivers aflbrd. 

The oldest town in the United States is St. 
Augustine, Fla., and what do you remember about 
Key West City ? 

In the northeast part of Virginia, near the 
Potomac River, is Mount Vernon, the home and 
burial-place of Washington. It is the property of 
a society who purchased it some years ago, that 
they might have the control of it, simply for the 
purpose of keeping the grounds and tomb in order. 
The picture on the next page represents the birth- 
place and boyhood home of the " Father of his 
Country," in Westmoreland County, Va., and his 
surprise at seeing, in one of the flower-beds, the 
seeds which his father had planted coming up so 
' as to form the letters of his name. 



QuEsnoKS. — Why should we not expect to find so manj large 
towns, in proportion to Uie extent of country, in the Southern 
States as in the Middle States ? Which is the largest southern 
city ? You noay tell me about it ; about Mobile ; Charleston and 
Savannah; Wilming^n; Richmond; Memphis; Gkdveston. 

Where are the largest towns generally situated ? 
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I Which ia the oldest Mwa a the Ln ted 
I Stttea 7 Which U farthest sou h ? W u b 

uid about Mount Vornoa? OfWoa more 

bndCountjt 

MiBCKLLAKKOns QuBSTiOMS. — In what 
direction U New Orleani Trom Waahiog on 7 
Eiehmond from WaahiD^n ; How miinj- 
and what States would jou cross n g ng 
in a BtraigbtUaefrom NowOrleans o M as 
ingtoD? Going bj water from Wash ngton 
to Kew Orleans, jou would sa on what wo 
rirera? What bay? What occanT What 
gulf? Xear what islands? 

Deacribe tlie route by river and Bea f om 

the capital of Tennessee to the ap tol of \ 

ginia. What direction ia it f o n Ne Oi^ 

, leans to the largest city in T nn To 

' Natchez, Miss.? To GalrcBlor Tux 7 To 

I Wilmington, N. C. ? 

I Can you tell me tbrough what ve s t e 
wsters of East Tenuesseo eac ho 
I ocean 7 On the east side of tlio B uo R J^c 
I in Nortli CaroIiDa, where do the r ers ftoff? 
: The hiRh lands from which the wa ers flow 
oCC on one side in one direction and on h« 
olhw fiile in another direction are cal od 
I maUr-ilieds. Point out a walcr hed 

One of the Southern Stttea s bounded by 
I ri^bt diCTerent i^tates. Can ]□ to ma 
I which it is7 Ib there anotbe Sta e bo 
dered by bo many 1 Would you be Iiko } to 
Had much rice growing among the moun 
I tama of nortliem Georgia 7 ^ns \a 
I Ikouh rice aaiiia iwampj/ wel lojul and hoi 
, nulAer, and it vxruld be loo cold and loo dry 







£-^«^^ 






How many of the United States have wo studied about now? 
To go in a atraight hne fmni the capital of Muioe to Ibe capital of 
Texas, you would travel in eleven different States, and would 
cn»s tbe largest river of New England, the largest river of New 
York, the largest river of the United Stales, its largest coi^terti 
branch twice, and two of its large western brandiea What nrc 
these States and rivers 7 Can you measiiro by the scale, and (etl 
ne about bow many milea It would be? Would it be nearer 1500 
W3000 mileBT(Miip, p. 35.) 



LESSON xxxin. 

Tbm Twiitorie*. (Map, p. 47.) 

Before tee leave the study of this section, I must 
tell yoo about the Indian Territory and New 
Mexico. These two Territoriee are claesed with the 



Southern States, because they are, as you see oa tho 
map, east of the liocky Mountains, and south of the 
parallel of "36° 30'" (mainly), und are drained by 
the Mississippi, the Kio Grande, and other streams 
that flow into the Gulf of Mexico. Tou observe there 
ia another Territory in the same latitude as New 
Mexico, joining it on the west, but its waters reach 
the ocean through the rivers of the Pacific slope, 
and Arizona is, therefore, classed with the Pacific 
States. 

Look at the map and tell me how each of these 
two Territories is bounded ; its capital ; its rivers ; 
where tliey rise and where they empty. 

The Indian Territory is different from all the 
others ; it belongs to the Indians, and is governed 
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by them. I 
muBt tell jou 
about them 
very biiefly. 

\ ou have 
learned that tbe 
mtive'? of the 
tt untry, those 
who li\cd hero 
1 ctoro it was 
battled by peo- 
ple from Eii- 
rjpe were Iii- 
jian^ They 
Ined chiefly by 
himtinfi; and 
hahmg I m- 
mcime herds of 
I uttilo, elk, 
in d deer 
roamed over the 
countrv. These 
Indiana bad 
never seen a. 
white man, had 
no fire-arma, 
and had never 
iKDiAN cmzv. j^jpj whiskey, 

or " fire-water," aa they call it. Tbeir only wea- 
pons were the bow and arrow, the spear and the 
tomahawk. Tiiey were BavageB. 
They drank the white man's" fire water." Quarrels 
and feuds arose — the Indians lying in wait, murder- 
ing and scalping tbe whites whenever they could, 
A war of races ensued. Bnt the whites grew more 
and more immerous, and every year occupied moie 
of tbe country. Tbe poor Indians lost many of 
their best hunting-grounds, and grew fewer and 
fewer, but they are lighting yet. 

There were several tribes of them left in the 
mountaio regions of the Southern States and in 
Florida, Finally the government made arrange- 
ments for all these tribes to move west of the Mis- 
sissippi, to lands eet apart for tbeir use. These 
lands are the Indian Tenitoryi tbe home of tbe 




remnant of the Choctaws, Ghickasaws, Cherokeea, 
and Serninolcs, Here they live in the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
we all prize ao highly. They have become partially 
ci^■iiized. 

Many otlier triheB of wild Indians still roam over 
the "Western Territories, Every year tbeir hantlDg- 
grounds are luitde smaller by the new settlem^iJB 
of the Athitea, and they fight to retain tbem, and 
avenge their wrongs. It is hard for them br^ite 
up their liome nnil tlic liome of their fathers ; '1^|$- 
withstanding tbe country that has been allotted to 
them is very fertile. 

You observe by the map that New Mexioo has 
more mountains than the Indian Territory, and not 
so many rivers. What would you inter from its 
having fewer rivera ? That it ia a dry country! 
Yep, New Mexico, like western Texas, is subject to 
long droughts. 

In New Mexico, there are vast prairies over 
which rove immense herds of wild horses, cattle, 
and deer ; and here, too, is found that curions little 
animal, the prairie dog. He lives in villages, and 
has for his companions snakes and owls. On the 
next page is a picture of a prairie-dog village. 

They always have some one on the watch, and 
aa soon as tbe sentinel sees anybody, he gives a yelp 
and dives down into bis bole. Instantly the 
villagers are all out of sight. But they have great 
cnrioaity; so every one comes back directly and 
peeps out to see what is the matter. The hunter 
knows tbeir tricks ; so Avith his trusty rifle he wait* 
unto lie sees their little eyes peering out upon him, 
and he soon has a dainty meal I 

QnswnoKB. — Which Tprrilories are dasaed with the Sonlliern 
States? ■ Whyf What Territory joins New Mexico on the tbsI? 
Why ia it olaaaed with ihe Paoiflo States? 

Give the bouDciariea of each of (Jioao Territotiee, with iw c»piul 
Tell wB about their rivHra. 

How doea Indian Territory differ from the other Territories? 
Tell mo about the Indiana as (hej were before the wliiles came lo 
this country. Why mere there wars with the wiiites? Toll mf 
at>c>ut the moTing of the Indians lo Indian Territory ; about tbe 
wild Indiuis of the Weatem TerritorieB. 

What is Baid about New Majtioo? About droughtst About 
the pralriM ? About the praiha dog T 
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1 Wesl Virpioia, 


W. Va. 


2 Kentiickr, 


Kj. 


S Ohio, 


0. 


i Uichigwi. 


Mich. 


6 iDdiana, 


lud. 


e IllinoiB, 


m. 


1 Uunonri, 


Mo. 


8 Smwm, 


Ku. 


Blowm 


la 


10 Wbtconsin, 


WiH. 




Min. 


13 NebrwkB, 


Neb. 


1 Colorado, 


Cot. 


2 Dukolo, 


Dak. 


3 MODUna. 


Mod. 


i Wjoiuiug;. 


Wy. 



CharlextOD, 
Frankfort. 
Colli mbua. 

lodlaiisinlis. 
Springfield. 
Jefferson Cilr 
Topcka. 
Des Moiuea. 
MadiftOD. 
St. Pmil. 
Omnha Ciiy. 



m Cilj. 



This section embraces all tlie States and Terri- 
Kirit'S between liritieh America on the north, the 
Middle and Southern States on the east and south, 
and tlie Rocky Mountains on the west. AVest Vir- 
ginia ia claeeed with these States, becanse it lies in 
the same latitude with them, and is on western wa- 
ters. The State of Kansae is about midway in a 
direct line from the Atlantic to the Pacitic Ocean. 



All the Western States and 
Territories except Michigan 
are in the Miasissippi Valley. 
Tliese, with Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas, are sometimes called 
the Valley States, as all that 
border on the Great Lakes, 
including New York and 
Pennsylvania, are called the 
Lake States. All the waters 
of Michigan, and a part of 
those of tlie other Lake States, 
iind their way to the sea by 
way of the Lakes, 

If you will look carefully, 
yon will find another email 
portion of country whose 
waters reach the ocean by a very dift'erent route. 
The waters from the nortliern part of Minnesota 
and Dakota flow into Lake Winnipeg (map of North 
America), and thence into Hudsiin's Bay, Hudson 
Strait, and the ocean. 

The southeastern portions of West Virginia and 
Kentucky arc niountiiinous, as well as portions of the 
I TerriToriGS crossed by the Rocky Mountains, but the 
j surface nf tlie Wcsteni Stales is generally level. 

The prairies (jn-a riz) form a striking feature of 
the Western States ; tliey are treeless plains of vast 
! extent, covered with tail grass and bright flowerc. 
I A journey over them is tiresome frotn its sameness, 
I though their beauty and richness charm the eye o. 
I the traveller. Immense herds of buffaloes, deer, 
elk, wild liorses, and cattle roam over them. When 
1 brought into cull ivation, they are exceedingly fertile. 
AtYer what you have learned about the climates 
I and productions of the three sections of which I 
i have already told you, you will very easily under- 
stand about tliese States. I can therefore describe 
this section to you more briefly than I did the last. 
Ton could tell now what kind of climate and what 
vegetable productions are to be found in each State, 
if you will only think of what you learned in Lesson 
XXII, and since. 

MinneMta, for instance, ia a little farther north 
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tlian Maine ; it would have long and 
cold winters with short summers, 
and tlie crops would be muc-li like 
those of Maine. But there is one 
important differente; Maine has a 
long line of sea-coast, with damp, 
chilly east winds, while Minnesota 
is far inland and has a dry atrao- 
aphcre. For this reasun, many pt;r- 
Bous with weak lungs who suffer from 
breathing the moist air of tlie north- 
em Atlantic States, are much bene- 
fited by going to Minnesota. 

On the other hand, think of what 
yon liave learned about the produc- 
tions and industry of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and you 
can judge very well about the south- 
em tier of the Western States. 



llow many WGalern .'ilatoH 
lud Temtories are tliera? Givo omne, ab- 
breviiilion, and capital of the HrHl six Slates; 
of the Inst ail ; of thu four Terrilorios. How 
la thia BMlioo boundua 7 Why ia WeM Yir- 
giaiadasBed withtlio Weatorn rttales? Which 
iathe middle Suie between the Atlantie and the FaciBcT | 

Which are the Valley SiftUa ? The Lake Stalci ! From what 
Slate and Territory Jo (he walera flow north to n>ach the occaa ! 

What is aaid about the eurfu™ of tlie country? What parts 
■re mountaiuouB ? Describe the prairies. 

HoticLDg the positiou of theao Stales in comparison with those 
you bare alicatiy El d ed Ht t hat o Id you tell me about 
their c mate aud product o '< 7 T 11 m about Miimesota and 
Uaina about I (■ ho tbern t er of the W a 
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Ib one of the moat ramerkable cavenis in the world; It has been 
iplond to the diataaoe of Mn miles without reacbiog its end. 



More about the We«teni State*, (pp. 39 and 47.) 

The soil of these States is exceedingly fertile. 
They are the granary of the United States ; that 
is, the farmers of these States produce so much 
grain that they have enough com and wheat to 
"supply the whole country, and much to spare to 
Bend to other countries besides. There are few re- 
gionB of country in the world that can surpass thia 
in the production of food-crops. 

In the southern tier of these States, yon would 
find hemp, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables much 
cultivated. Ohio and Missi>uri are as much cele- 
brated for their grapes and wines, as Missoari and 
Kentucky are for their tobacco and hemp. 

Since the prairies have no trees, the lumber trade 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and other States where 
there are fine forests, is very valuable. On some 
of the prairies, the people are trying the experi- 
ment of planting forest-trees. 
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The animal prodnctions of the Western States 
are cattle, hogs, and horses, beef and pork, and 
fttre; they also grow wool in lai^e quantities. 
A country that is sncli a good graea country, where 
millions of wild buffaloea and countless herds of 
deer and elk formerly found pasturage without 
man's aid, must be, under his care and attention, a 
fine grazing country. 

The mineral resource of these States and Terri- 
toriea are very great ; they consist of the precious 
metals, gold and silver, as well as the other more 
neefhl metals and minerals, as iron, salt, and coal. 

There are here the largest coal-fields in the 
world, as the beds or masses of coal in the earth are 
called. They are not yet mined so extensively as 
those of Pennsylvania. 

The salt made in West Vii^nia is highly esteemed 
by the pork-packers in Cincinnati, for curing meat. 




IXTXBIOR or OOPPEB-MIKI. 

In Miaeomi there is a mountain of almost solid 
iron, and the hills of the other States abound in 
Hob useful metal. 

In Michigan and ■Wisconsin, sonth of Lake Supe- 
rior, the finest copper is fomid in great abundance. 



Look in the northwest comer of Illinois and yon 
will find Galena. The country in that part of 
lUinois and in the neighboring parts ofWiaconain 
and Iowa is rich with lead, as is also the soathweat 
part of Missouri. 

The Rocky Mountains are even richerin minerals 

than the Alleghanies. There is a great rush of 

emigrants to the gold and silver mining Territories, 

It is only a few years since all this section was a 

wilderness. It has grown and is growing fast into 

a thickly settled and wealthy region. Ohio ranks 

third among the States of the Union, in population. 

As you have learned in our study of these States, 

agriculture, grazing, and mining are the principal 

jupations of the people, though Ohio ranks next 

to New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts in 

manufactures. 

Have you thought, my young friends, in studying 
the different sections, how the different parts of the 
conntry help each other? The 
west fhmisbes food — bread, meat, 
and butter — to the east ; the east 
furnishes mannfactured articles to 
the west. The south, besides rice 
and wheat for food, fnmishes cot- 
ton for clothing ; the north makes 
it into cloth, and sends it back. 
jl The three largest cities of this 

section are Chicago, HI., the great 
"1 grain market of the West ; Cin- 
"'^ , cinnati, O., the commercial centre 
and a great pork market of ibhe 
Ohio Valley ; and St. Louie, Mo., 
^^^ the commercial centre of the Mia- 
|l J- sissippi Valley. See on what river 
or lake each of these cities is 
situated. You would find the 
boat-landings and the railroad de- 
pots fft them all, very busy plaoes. 
Some of the other most im. 
portant towns are Louisville, Ky,, Detroit, Mich., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., Dubaqne, lo., 
"Wheeling, W. Va., and St. Paul, Min. 

Questions.— What is «ud of the bmI of the W«at«ro St>tei7 
Why ue the; called tho gniarj at the United States T Wbsi la 
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said of their food-crops T "What are ciililTaleiJ in theBOulhern 
tier of States? Namo l]iose Stalpg. For whut are Oliio and Uia- 

n celebrated 7 Missouri ami Kentnckj 7 IVliut is said of llie 
lumber trade? Of planting forcst-troes 7 

ftiat are iho animal productions ot theae States 7 What is said 



of til 



a. gropa 



Have tiie!^ SMen msiw mineral!: T Aro metals, minemla ? 
Wliich ore l!ie piedoas metals 7 Name Tour uaefid metals. Wtat 
fl of pool? Of salt? Of iron? Where Is Popper foaud in 
abundanee? !□ what StutcG ia lead ftiund? Wlml town is the 
one of thn livo l<!ad regions 7 What jircciims melali arc 

What is said of the growth of tiiis sertion? Of the population 
of Ohio 7 

What is aaid of the occupationa of the people 7 
Show ma how the different pnrta of the country help each other 
Tell me ubout the three larpe&t cities Sami some of tlis nthcr 
)'lnnt towns, nnd innhnt SUtts thry i\r 



Which [j its largest treatem branch? Trace the Missoari River 
from its source, in the southwestern part of Moulana, to the llis- 
siasippii tell how m:mj and what Slates and Territories it crosses 
orscimratec; and what Stales and TerriloricH are wholly or Ic 
|iart Uraintd by it and its br^.^^hea. Mcnlian three of its largest 

What States does Ihe Ohio River border on the north 7 What 
on (he Boulh? What nine Slates are drained wholly or partly by 
the Ohio and its branches 7 

DL'Scribe the course of the Tennessee River; of the Cumberland 



Let the pupil take h pointer, and, beginning near the boundary 
lino if Ueorj;a ani TenneH^ee draw it along towanl the nortbeast 
•ii Ji to divide the head wutew ol nil the rivers that empty in 
Atlautic OcLju from llie head waters of all the rivers th 

ttihntary to the UiBsissippi 




The hne will be 
very crooked, but all the 
country to the ri^iit of il 
will be what is culled tlie 
AtUatli!: Slope of the United 
V (states, and all the country 
to the left will form part of 
the Uisaissippi Valley. 
Thiia the waters of the 
Atlantic pecan are diviiUi 
lh)in those of the Missis- 



aippu 
Now let 



that n 



laippi. 



turning 






th' 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Map Studies on tba Weatern States, (Maps, pp. 35, 39,aiid-IT.J 
Give the boundaries, the capital and its location ; of W. Va. ; 
ofKy.; ofO.;ofMieh.; oflnd.; oflll.i of Mo. ; of Kan. ; of lo. ; 
of Wis. ; of Minn. ; of Neb.; of Col. ; of Dak. ; ofMon. ; of Wj. 
AVbich of these Slates bonier on the Sonlhcm SintcK? Betneen 















the Great Lnkes 
and those of the pre at rive 
of the west are divided. 

Now, sweeping witii bi 

pointer over toward the 

Rocfcy Mountains, so a 

inelode the heud-water 

the Missouri, let him \ 

eouthward eo as to include 

the sources of the Platte 

and Red Rivers, and eo 

down lo the Gulf of Ueiieo. 

Lot him survey the space he has thus traced, and he will sue the 

size and eitent and the shape of the great MissiBsippi Valley, the 

larRest fn the world eitwpt that of the Amazon, and one of (he 

mn't fruitful regions for its size on the faea of the earth. 



Besides the numerous navigable rivers of the Weslem Stales, 
the Great Lakes are exceedingly useful for transporting tl* pro- 
ducia of the country to market ; the grain from Chicago, and th. 
copper from the shores of Lake Superior. A ship can load a 
Chicago and carry lier freight to Europe. There is acanal throogh 
which ships go from Lake Erie to OnUrio. 

Name the Great Lakes, What strait connocta Lakes Micbigan 
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Q? What Falls between Lakes Superiur and Huron? 
e between Huron and Erie ? Which way does the water 
ake Erie? 

is Cincinnati, tho chief city of the Ohio Valley? Of 
de is it the centre? What large city in Missouri, on 
issippi River? Up what river should you think there 
; avast amount of transportation from St. Louis? (Trace 
ouri and its principal branches.) What city is the 
lin market? Where is Chicago? Where is Detroit, tho 
ity of ICch. ? Milwaukee, the chief city of Wis. ? Louis- 
prindpal city of Ken. ? What town in the northwest 
1., the centre of the lead trade ? Where else, besides in 
s near Galena, is lead found in abundance ? What city 
al of Min. is at the head of steamboat navigation of tho 
pi Biver? Tell me how many of the capitals of States and 
s are situated on rivers. 



At lakes would you sail from Chicago to Cleveland ? Go 
from St. Paul to Detroit ; name the rivers, gulfs, oceans, 
. straits on whose waters you would sail, and the largo 
would pass. On what waters would you sail, and what 
, from Wheeling to Nashville ? From the capital of Iowa, 
ital of Col. 1 

It part of this section are the gold regions? What useful 
; found in Mo. ? In Mich. ? In northwestern III.? 
States and Territories does the parallel of latitude " 36" 
}, and what does it separate? Is St Louis farther north 
han New York City ? How many degrees ? How many 
koning a degree as 70 statute ms. ? Measure by the 
distance firom New York t > St. Louis ; from St Louis to 
ana ; from St Louis to the capital of Montana. 
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Lfio States and Territories. Oixp, p. 5S.) 

e. Abbreviatloii. Capital 

»niia^ CaL Sacramento. 

)n, Or. Salem. 

da, Nev. Carson City. 



itOrlML 

lingfton, 


Wash. 


Olympia. 


'i 


Id. 


Boise City. 




Ut 


Salt Lake City 


na. 


Ariz. 


Tucson. 



section lies wholly west of the Rocky Moun- 
id extends from British Colombia to Mexico. 
ron tell me through how many degrees of 
it extends ? The southern line of Arizona 
itude about 32°, and you recollect that the 
rallel of latitude is the northern boundary 



of all the western part of the United States. Since 
a degree of lat. is nearly YO statute miles, the 17 de- 
grees would equal more than 1100 miles. Compute 
it and. see if I am right. 

Since this group of States and Territories has so 
great extent north and south, there is a great 
diversity of climate and variety of productions. 

Let us first look at California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Arizona. They extend as far north as Penn- 
sylvania, and as far south as South Carolina. 

Their climate differs from that of the Atlantic 
States in this important particular, that besides the 
division of tho year into four seasons, they have the 
dry season and the rainy season. It rarel}'' rains in 
the summer; almost all the rain falls in the winter. 
This is true of most of California, but east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains it rains but little any 
time of the year, and much of the country is almost 
or quite a desert. 

Only small portions of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona 
are at all favorable to any kind of agriculture, and 
less than half of .California can be easily and profit- 
ably cultivated ; that portion is very productive of 
wheat, com, olives, grapes, wines, fruits, and v^e- 
tables, in great variety and perfection. In 1866, 
for the first time in this young State, which was 
admitted to the Union 1850, the wheat crop was 
large enough to supply the wants of the people of 
the State. From the crop of that year, thousands 
of barrels of flour were sent to the Atlantic States. 

Cattle and horses, sheep and wool, deer, buffaloes, 
and hides, are among the animals and animal pro- 
ductions of the Pacific States generally. 

But minerals, more than any thing else, distin- 
guish these States, and the attention of the people 
thus far has been mainly directed to mining. 
Besides gold, silver, and quicksilver, platina, lead, 
iron, and salt abound. 

Oregon, Washington, and Idaho are in the same 
latitude as the New England States, but their 
climate is much milder than that of those States, 
and their rain -fall is much greater than that of 
California or New England. 

Their climate resembles that of England and 
Western Europe in its mild winters and cool sum- 
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mera. In Waehington, east of 
the Cascade Mountains, the 
cattle remain at pasture all 
winter. 

The vegetable produetions 
are much the same as those of 
New England, only it is a bett«r 
fruit and grain country. There 
is an abundance of fine pastur- 
age for the herds and flocks. 
Spars for ships are sent from 
the forests of Washington even 
to Europe and Asia. 

QcEsnoNS.— Name the FaciBc StaMs, 
tlte capital of each, and its location ; 
the Terriloriea and their capitals. Tell 
ma about the tocstioa and extent of 
this section. Through how mtaxj dO' 
grees of latitude does it extend? How 
many miles ? 

What four Stales and Territories are In 
the same latitude as the Atlantio Siatea 
from PenosjlvBDia to South Carolina ? 
Bow does their climate dilTer from that 
of the Atlantic SUites? llow is it oa 
the east aide of the Sierra tfevada Mouo- 
tains, in Nevada, Arizona, and Uuh 7 
Are these three States and Territories, 
and Califumia, well adapted to agricul- 
ture T What regel^le productionaT 
What Is said of the wheat crop of 1 866 ? 
Vlut ""i""'" and animal productions T 

What is said about the mineral productions T 

What Stale and TerritorieB are in the same latitude 
England? What is said of tbelr climate? Of therain-fsll? The 
(Ornate resembles that of what country 7 What fact shows the 
mildnese of the winter* T Is there good gruing? Whatof the 
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Mar* •bout tlw Paedfio BtatM. (Map, p. as.J 

When California is mentioned, one is almost enre 
to think of gold and gold-nuning. California, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho, tt^^ether with Colorado 
and Montana, east of the Eocky Mountains, are the 
Biz principal gold States and Territories. Their 
jield of gold 



QUIOKSILTKR UIITB, HXW ALUASIN. 

There are rich quicksilver mines in NeT«da and 
Arizona. The New Almaden qnicksilver mines of 
California are, with those of Spain, the most cele- 
brated in the world. Ton have a pictnre of iSiem. 
The men, yon see, are all onder ground, and wotIcl 
always by candle-light. They are getting oat thf» 
ore, to be taken to the sorface, where it viH b^ 
" smelted " and the pore metal obtained. 

In Nevada there is a monntain of salt from whicb 
large blocks of that nseftil mineral may "bo taken / 
oat, as clear as crystal. 

This seodon fdmishee many very intenBting 
scenes and sights for the traveller. The tallest and 
largest trees in the world are foand in California. 
Some of them are 400 feet high, and more tiian lOO 
feet in circomference. The bark for abont 90 feet 
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high, all around, bas been stripped off froiu oue uf 
these trees und carried to Eoglanc), wtiere it lias 
been pat together agaio and set up in tbe Crystal 
Palace. This is oue of tbe ^rtiattst of all the 




cuiioaities there, and they are gathered from all 
parts of the world. 

The wonderful Yosemite (Yo-seml-te) Falls are 
in California, Tbe water makes three leaps, as 
you see in thfl picture, the first of which alone is 
nearly one-third of n mile, and the whole depth, 
from the top of the upper fail to the quiet water 
at the bottom of the third fall, i-i 2,200 feet, al- 
most half a mile ! The depth of Niagara is 165 
feet. Yoseniite is wonderful for the immense ex- 
tent of its plunge; Niagara for itw width, and the 
mmeuse volume of its waters, the overflowing of 
the Great Lakes. The Columbia River also fur- 
a shes some of the wildest and most picturesque 
scenes. 

The commerce of this section is carried on chiefly 
through the city of Sau Frnncisco. Largu and fine 
steamers sail every few days, with passengers and 
freight, between this city and the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. There a railroad extends from ocean to ocean. 
Between Aspinwall, on the Atlantic side, and New 
York, steamers are constantly passing. 

Since the completion (in 18t)9) of the connect- 
ng lines of railroad, travellers are also transported 
1 y steam across the continent from New York to 
S u Franeisi'o, accomplishing the whole distance 

less than seven days. — Turn to the Map (pp. 22, 
■>i), and then look across the Pacific from San 
F anciaco :^you see Japan and China are nearly 
pposite. Since the Pacific Railroad is completed, 
the most direct route from Western Europe to 
China is across the United States. 

San Francisco is the chief commercial city of 
t! is section, situated on a line bay of the same 
name. Sacramento, Cal., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 

nk nest in size. Portland is the chief town of 
Oregon. 



: gold Slal 



Vhat i 



Inrge Iroei 
B said of c< 



or llio Yoa 



s Fn]M 0( the Columbia 



ce? Whnt route to New York? Whnt 
hiT roiileT What of n rnilroatt In the Pnpific* Whnt countriea 

a e across the Panifii- from San Frai.fiisvoT What new route for 
a le with thosB countries? Chief eomuicreinl city of this aeclion! 

What citi«» rftok noxt in lizeT 
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Map StadlM. 

Which of the Pacific 
States or Twriioi 
bonier on the c 
By what moui 
gea are tbo iour olhers 
Inivencd 1 Ksme lho«e 
four ; whith uf them is a 
Slate? ^Vhat Statu ond 
Terriioiy border on 
j Mexii^ol What two 
Tprii lories liorder on 
British Colombia 7 

Give tlie I 
with (he capital and its 
location— of Cal. ; of 
Oregon; of Wash.; of 
Idaho; of Nevada; of 
Aril. ; of Utah. 

Where are the Sienm 
Nevada Mountains t 
The Coast Bangs 1 The 
Cascade Monntnins? 
The Blue Mountains ? 
The Wahsalcb Moun- 
tains? The Sierra M«- 
dreMls.? Where is Mt. 
BaliW? Mt. HootH 
Ht. Shasta 1 Diamond 
Peak? BcarMta. f 

Where are the Yosem- 
ite Falls 1 

What islands mnith- 
west of California' In 
wliat ocean are these 
inlands 1 What island 
northvrest of Waiihing- 
ton * To what t 
does it belon); ? Ani. 
To Great Britain. What 
ii the most western cape 
of Washington ! Of 
Cal.! 

Where Is San Fran- 
cisco Bay ? What strait 
I liclwcen Washingrton 
and Vancouver Island ' 
What gulf and aound 
docs it lead to 1 

Trace the route of the 
Cuntral Pacific It. R. 




i 



What are the princi- 
pal tivera of Coliftimia ! Ana. Saentmeito and Sok Jca^itai f 8«o of them flu 
/, Wmh-keen '.} Into what do they both floW In what direction do«a each | What li 



t Between what tuountain imnge* do the j rise 1 
vfornu pstrtnf the honndary between Calilbrnia and 
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ArixonkT loto wtiat golf doM it Sow? Look CBKA1U7, and tell 
me how mait; States or Territories are parttj drained bj the Colo- 
rado (CM-o-mh'tb) and its bnmches. What principal eagCem 
brandi croBses the southern part of Arizona T Ang. Gila 
(Heelah). 

What river between Oregon and Washington? Trace the Co- 
lumbia and its tributaries carerullf ; it is very crooked, you see. 
In some places you will And the waters flowing north ; in others, 
east, or south, or west 'What branch of it druns the western part 
or Montana? What branch or il (Irnina mnch or Iiliiho? What 
■outhem tributary of it west of Che Cascade Mountains? 



on look at the middle part of this secEion — " The roor or the 
Dnitod States" (Less. XVIII.), aod observe thf course of Ihc 
rivers. Do jou see that in all NcTada, and iu Utah, west of 
Wahsatch Mountaiua, notie of the rivers run into t)ie neat They 
flow into the lakes, which have no couueclion with the sea. 
G«OgTaphera call such a portion of country as thi^, an inland bant. 
There are mountains all around it, forming a sort of rim, from 
which the ground slopes toward tlio interior. It docs not get full 
ud Sow over, because the water is cooatantly evaporating, or 
ig into the air, to help form clouds. Sucli coutitrics are gene- 
retly diT, and their Belds are often parched for 
Mnch oE Dtah, Kendft, and Arizona is barren from 
of the rain. 

Is the water in these lakes fresh like the water of the Great I 
I.4kes • What is the name of the largest lake in Utah • As ' 
he name of tbat lake indiules, the lakts of this basin an: salt 1 
or brackish, aa lakes generally are when no river flows from them. 

Can you now answer your teacher's queetioas about this inland 
ba»in, and tell what becomes of the rivers ; what sort of water ia 
In the lakes ; why is it aal^ etc. ? 

What Is ttie largest city on the Pacific 7 On what ha; is it 
ritnated ? It is one of the finest harbors on the coast ; the entrance 
to it from the ooean Is called the "OoldenGote." Where is Sacra- 
ito, the second city m size T What and where is the third ia 
<, near a lake of the same name ? It ia mhabited prindpally by 
the Uormoas, who have peculiar usages of society, and a relipon 
*ei7 difforent from tbst of people in other parte of the country. 

Where ia Portland T On what river is the capital of Oregon ? 
Where is Uaryaville ? Benicia? Stockton? Tucson? Bdse 
City? SiaDie^iSalmDe-a'geT) 

By wbat rivers, bay, " Qate," ocean, could you go by water fVom 
Sacrsnanto to Salem ? By what strait, ocean, rivers, from Olympia 
Soisa City? Could you goby water from theoapitakof Califor- 
nia Co the capital of Nevada ? Why not T 



cannot answer Borne of these queations, search the lessons you 
have studied, or the maps. I have told you about all theae things. 

Od which cotitinent are the United Slates? In which zone, and 
what part of it? What are the boundaries of the whole country? 

How long is it since the United States began to exist ? When 
was the " Declaration of Independence " made 1 How many years' 
fighUng was there before the " mother country " acknowledged hi 
thirteen colonies to bo independent? When and where were tl 
first two settlements made m the United States by people from 
Bogtand ? 

How many Stales were there at first 7 Which were they? In 
what part of the country are they all ? How many Stales now, 
and bow many Territories ? Can you name them in the five sec- 
tions in wliicli we have grouped them ? Can you tell the capital 
of each 7 

What do you mean by the capital of a Slate? What is the 
national capital? What can you tell me about the diflbrenee 
between the government of the United States aud of those cc 
tries which have monarchies 7 



Which are the Atlantic States 7 Name them. The Gulf States ? 
The Valley States? The Lake States? The Pacific States? 

Uention eight of the warmest States, where there is never m 
snow or ice except in the mountains. Mention three States and 
four Territories that you think the coldest. Mention other States 
that you think have long winters and much snow. 

Upon what does climate mostly depend? What is latitude? 
Has Tennessee or Iowa the warmer climate? Texasor Ohio? 
Georgia or Missouri? 

Can you mention any portions of the country which do 1 
usually have rain enough to make them friiitflil? What can you 
tell me of an inland basin? 

What is called the granary of the United States? Which oi 
the Cotton States ? The Tobacco Slates ? The Gold States and 
Territories 7 What other States have gold 7 
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Bawlanr of ttte United BtatMk 

We have now taken a survey, my young Mrnds, of the diObrent 
portions of our country. We have looked at such things as 1 hav« 
thought woald be most btereating to you, and worth most to you. 
How I wiah to teat yon, to see how well you remember. If you 



If yon were to viut Lake Superior, what would yoo wish to see 

1 i(8 southwestern shores? Syracuse, N. Y., what? Lowell, 

ass., what7 Mount Vernon, Va., what? Qalena, III., wliat? 

Where would you go to see the grandest Cataract in the worid, 

and where to see Falls where tho water hi three leaps darcends 

nearly half a mile? To see the laziest trees? To see aquick- 

silver mine? To see gold mines? To see a solid mouutaiii 

iron? To see a solid mountain of salt? To see salt springs? 

The most extensive coal mines? Copper mines? Lead mii 

SQver mines? Oil-wellH? 

Where would you go to see sugar-cane growing? Cotton? 
Rice ? Oranges ? The largest orchards of peaches ? The largest 
tobacco market? The largest grain-bouses? The hu|^st n 
ber of ships iu one harbor 7 The largest vineyards ? ^e lai^est 
rioe-flelds ? 

Where would you go to sail on tho largest river ? To s^ on 
the largeat ftash water lakes ? To sail on a salt lake? To climb 
the highest motmtains cast of the Hississippi ^ver ? To visit the 
oldest city In the United States! The first English stttlemenl? 
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The most southern town ? To see the " Golden Gate ?" To find 
" a river in the ocean ?" 



There are fourteen cities in the United States which have more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. These are, in the order of their popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1870: New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Buffalo, Washington, Newark, Louisville. 
Where are these cities, and in what direction is each from Washing- 
ton' 

How many of them could you visit in a steamboat, if it were a sca- 
j?oing vessel? Starting from Cincinnati, you might go down the 
Ohio and up the Mississij)pi to St. Louis ; down the Mississippi into 
the Gulf or Mexico, stopping at New Orleans ; out of the Gulf, 
through the straits of Florida to the sea ; along the coast, touching 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, etc. ; by sea to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; up the St^ Lawrence River into'Lake Onta- 
rio ; through Welland Canal (why 1) to Lake Erie, whence it would 
be plain sailing to Chicago. 

Name the capes, bays, islands, and large towns you would pass in 
this voyage. Name also the twenty-seven States you would pass in 
sight of 

Which of these fourteen cities is the greatest commercial city of 
America ? Which ranks second for commerce ? In which did 
Congress hold its sessions when it made the "Declaration of 
Independence ?" Which is the *' Monumental City," and has fur- 
nished the world with models for clipper-ships ? Of what are St. 
Louis and Cincinnati each the commercial centres? Which is the 
greatest cotton market ? The greatest grain market? 



XLI. 
Mexico and Central America. (Map, p. 81.) 

Mexico and Central America include all of North 
America that is south of the United States, You 
see on the map that these countries lie between the 
Pacific Ocean and Gulf of California on one side, and 
the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea on the other 
side, and that the Sierra Madre Mountains stretch 
through the length of both countries from northwest 
to southeast. From these mountains the land slopes 
down to the sea on either side. These and the 
Bocky Mountains are the same range. 

These countries were formerly Spanish Colonies. 
They were conquered from the Indians by the 
Spaniards, more than 300 years ago. The Indians 
of Mexico, at the time of its discovery, were highly 
civilized. They had largo cities and well-cultivated 
fields. They were called Aztecs, and Montezuma 
was their king. 
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Unlike England, Spain had colonies both in 
North and South America. These colonies, which 
became independent about 50 years ago, now form 
a family of not less than fifteen Kepublics. Besides 
Mexico, and the five Republics into which Central 
America is divided, there are nine in South America, 
of which I will tell you by and by. 

It was from Spain that Columbus sailed to make 
his discoveries in the New World ; consequently, 
Spain at first took the lead in American affisdrs. 
She planted settlements in the New World a 
century before the English. She had a settlement 
in Florida 50 years before the English had theirs 
at Jamestown, Virginia. Spain was then the most 
powerful nation in Europe. She established the 
first settlements in what are now California, New 
Mexico, and Texas ; and all that part of America 
that is now occupied by those fifteen nations I have 
mentioned, is called Spanish America. 

Mexico, though so near to the United States, dif- 
fers greatly in appearance from our conntry. The 
great abundance, variety, and singular forms of the 
prickly pear, or cactus, impart a striking and pecu- 
liar feature to the landscape in certain parts of the 
conntry. 

It is seldom cold enough for ice to be formed in 
any part of Mexico except on the momitains. The 
seasons are divided rather into the rainy and the 
dry, than into summer and winter, as with us. Our 
summer is the rainy season in Mexico. 

The climates of Mexico do not, as yon have been 
taught that they do in the United States, depend 
so much upon latitude as upon height abov6 the 
sea-level. Many places in Mexico are entirely 
different as to climate, though their latitude may 
be the same ; the difference of climate being due 
to the difference of elevation. 

The low country, which lies between the moun- 
tains and the sea, both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific side, is the Hot Region. It is covered with 
a rank growth of trees and slirubs, interlaced with 
vines and decked with flowers. 

The table-land of the interior is the Temperate 
Region. It varies from 3,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the winter or dry sea- 
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PTTLQTIS MAN 

son, tbe laadecape is generally parched and 
dreary. 

The eitiea (see maps, pp. 31 and 35) of Potosi, 
Monterey, Mexico, Diirango, Zacatec^as, Pue- 
bla, Orizaba, Quer^toro, &c,, are all in this Tem- 
perate Region. 

Vera Cruz, Tampico, Acapulco, Mazatlan (]i. 31), 
are in the Hot Region, which is very sickly; but 
the Temperate Region is healthy, and its climate 
is truly delightful. 

On the top of tlie table-land are here and there 
mountains covered with snow. They are slumber- 
ing volcanoes, and are exceedingly grand and ma- 
jeetic. One never gets tired of looking at them. 
They seem much nearer than they are, the atmo- 
sphere is so pure. 



For tbe last forty years Mexico has been 

scene of continual revolution and disorder; 

far as her own people are concerned, she is 

c lly and politically in a most deplorable 

i tion. 
The fi\'e States of Central America are 
(_ uatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salva- 
dor and Costa Rica {the rich coast). The 
o ntry is very much like Mexico in its general 
feat res and productions. Its largest city is 
New Guatemala. 



Questions. — Wliiii do MeiCw and Central Amcric* in- 

duiia ? Which of tlie two co\iiilriea is the lurger? Which 

B orer Soulli America 7 Between wlinl waterB ura theM 

count ca, and what range of mountains have the; 7 Thej 

w once colonies of what natioii in Europe? What kind 

pt pie lired in llip countries whicli the SpaniardB con- 

d? How JoQgago was thia? Were Spanish or EnitliBh 

iienta rnndo Aral on tlii* continent 7 Why 1 Wliat peo- 

l e ablished tlia Qrsl eeltlemrata in Florida and Catifor- 

Doe Mexico 4«Bcmb1o tha Uiiiled Stutea 7 What plant 

th s very oominnn malces it look diCTi^renl 7 How are 

easons divided in Ueiieo7 What time of tba j^Mr 

B he ainy scanon 7 Are tho climatcB of Mexico mainly in- 

fl ced bylotiluJc? By what are liey goi-enied? Where 

d hat ia (he Hot Region? Where and what is the Tem- 

to Region? Wliich is the most healthfulf Poiat out 

e of the jTincipal dlica on the talile-lande, and tell 

h dii^ction from the city of Mexico. Is the table-laud 

n the hul counli7 7 Point out spme of the cities of Uexico 

n h Hot Region, on the Gulf of Mexico, and on tbe Fi- 

ctHl Ocean. What ia Raid of the snow-oovered tnountaina of the 

table-lands? What eCcct has the long continued unsettled state of 

afTaira in Mexico had upon the people 7 

Name the Qvo Slates of Central Atnerica, How does Central 
jLmerica resoaihle Ueiico 7 WTiat is its largest city 7 



Map STufiM. — What river forms a part of Ihe boundary-lhie 
between the Dnilod States and Mexico? Upon what Stales and 
Territories of the Union does Mexico border? Can you find a 
peninaiita in MeiicoT Where ia Yucatan? The poninsuU of 
ralifomia? What cape south of itT Whu gulf east of it? 
What bay west of Yucatan? 

Wliat bay north of Central America? How far is it across 
Msiico, in the narrowest part, from one ocean to the other? 
Which way and through what cities would you peaa in going by. 
land from Galrc.-ton, Tex., to San Bias' I'p, 3S.; From San VAego 
to Vera Crui ' From Vera Cruz lo Maialtnn ! What iiUuids would 
jou paaa in going by sea from Norfolk, Va., to Vera Cruz ? 

Observe tbe latitude of the city of Mexico and of New Orleans, 
La. Wliy is Mexico, whicQi is nearer the Equator, bo iducIi cooler 
than New Orleans? 
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LESSON XLn. 

Hore about Mflxico and ita FiodncUona. 

AJmufit all tiie vegetable productions of the torrid 
and temperate zones are to be found in Mexiiro. 
Cliooeiiig your locality, you may find cJiraates and 
Boil BHitable to tlie production of cochineal, indigo, 
hemp, corn, flax, wheat, and all kinds of small 
grain ; of cottoTi and tobacco ; of beans and peaa ; 
of grapes and olives, besides other fruits, drugs, 
medicinal plants, ornamental woods, and dyeBtuffs, 
in endlesfi variety. 

One of the most valuable prodnctions of Mexico 
is peculiar to that country; it flourishes nowhere 
else. It is the maguey or pulque jtlant. Pnlquc 
is the national beverage. They distill it also, and 
make brandy ; they boil it and make sugar. Cer- 
tain parts of the plant furnish a natural parchment ; 
the natives also use the broad part of the leaves for 
boards and sliiuglee, and the sharp points as nails 
for fastfiniug them on. This single plant furnishes 
the " children of the sun," as the natives of Mexico 
are called, with food and drink, shelter and clothing. 

The valuable medicine jalap grows wild in 
Mexico. It derives its name from the city of Ja- 
lapa, where it is produced. The coffee-plant grows 



wild, as also doestlie india- 
rubber tree. 

In certain portions of 
the country the soil is of 
marvellous fertility ; pro 
dncing the finest wheat and 
the choicest fruits, with an 
abundance and variety that 
seem incredible to farmers 
in more northern climes. 

The animals and animal 
productions of Mexico are 
as various as the vegetable, 
and much like those of the 
United States. Hides form 
one of the principal articles 
of export. 
The mineral prodnctions 
are : gold, silver, quicksilver, tin, lead, zinc, iron, 
copper, coal, salt, petroleum, etc. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
many of the gold and silver, and some of the quick- 
silver mines have been abandoned ; but many of 
them, especially the silver, are still worked with 
advantage. 

The country is bo lacking in roads and the means 
of coranitinication that, notwithstanding its fertility, 
bread is sometimes at famine prices, when but a 
little way off the people have more than they know 
what to do with. 

The city of Mexico is like a picture set in a 
frame, the work of giants and volcanoes. It is sur- 
rounded by a rim of blue mountains, from which 
two volcanoes lift their snow-wliite caps high up in 
tlie air. 

The stranger on entering the city is struck with 
the number, size, and gi-andeur of the old convents 
and churches. Many of them are in ruins. 

Five beautiful lakes surround the city and receive 
the drainage of this inland basin. One of them, 
Tewuco, into which the waters from the otliers flow, 
and which is therefore on the lowest level, is salt. 
Still they sell table-salt by the pound, and it is 
worth there more than sugar is with ub. 

The West Indieb. — Before we leave this part of 
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the world, you must notice, (p. 81), the numerous i&- 
Ltuds tliat lie between Korth and Soutli America — 
tlie West Indies. The principal ones are Cuba and 
Porto Kico (rickport), belonging to Spain ; Jamaica, 
to England^ and Ilayti, which is independent and 
inhabited chiefly by negroes and ruulattoes. 

AiDong the smaller islands are St. Thomas, 
which belongs to Denmark ; Martinique, to the 
Prench ; and Cura^oa, to the Dutch. 

As these islands are in the Torrid Zone, which is 
between the Tropics, you therefore know what kind 
of climate and productions to look for (Less. XV"), 
We have a valuable trade with Cuba and the West 
Indies in sugar, molaijses, cigars and tobacco, salt, 
dye-woods," and fresh fruits. 

These islands are occasionally visited by the 
most terrific hurricanes, and navigation among 
them is very dangerous. 



-What are the vegetable productions of Merlco? 
WhAt [he mineral? What the animal? What valuable plant is 
peculiar to MeiicoT To what purposes do the natives apply the 
Duguey T Why ji bread in Meiico sometimea at Tamine prices 
vh«a grain is so abnadant in the country? Where lb Jalapa 7 
What valuable medicine da vie get from Jolnpa? 

What other plants and trees grow wild iu Meiico? What 
■nimal production Torms a chief item of oiport? Why have so 
mmy rich mines la Meiico been abandoned 7 What sort of mines 
are at present most productive 7 Describe the aituation of the 
city of Mexico. Tell me about the lakes around the city ; about 
salt. 

Which are the prindpal islands of the West Todies, and to what 
countries do tbey belong ? Which is the largest, and of what shspo 
is it ? Which of ihe United Sutes is nearest to it 7 What is the 
distance betiveen Cubaand Florida 7 Between Cuba and Yucatan? 
How long is Cuba? 

Wiich is the larger, Hayti or Jamftioa? Where is Havana? 
On which side of Cuba is HatHDEasf Whew is Port au Prince ? 
£iiigitoii7 
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the United States. You see it stretches fer away 
beyond tlie Artie Circle into the polar regions. 

In the northwest is Alaska, which was formerly 
KuBsian territorj', but now belongs to tlie United 
States; in the northeast are Greenland and Iceland, 
Iwlonging to Denmark in Europe; all the rest is 
British territory, and embraces the Domim'on of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Labrador, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and British Columbia, west of the 
liocky Moimtains. (See maps, pp. 31 and 35.) 

Far the largest section of British America, is the 
region that extends north from Minnesota and 
Dakota to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to the shores of Hudson and Jarnes Bays. 
The people live chiefly by trapping and hunting. 
The bear, the beaver, tlie fo.v, the wolf, the marten, 
and the badger or wolverine, as well as the bufialo 




WOLVEBIHB, 



About Um Northom Oountilu of Hortb Anurioa. 



and deer, are hunted and trapped by them. In the 

valley of the Saakatehawan River and soutli of it, 

there is much productive land. This region em- 

Now let us look a little more carefully at that I braces the " Red River Settlement " of Winnipeg, 

portion of North America that is north of the United wliich is in the recently formed province of Manitoba. 

SUtes. A very large portion it is, but its whole ; This region belonged until recently to the Hud- 

popnlation is not more than one-tenth of that of | son's Bay Company, whose chief trading poet was 
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at Fort Tort. " Forts " were eatabHaliecl for the 
purpose of trsdiDg with the Inditms, if the way in 
which the poor Indian waa dealt with might be 
called trade. The company purchased by barter, 
and iixed the pnces on both eidee. They required 
these simple children of the forest to exchange a 
bearskin worlh $10 in London, for a comb worth 8 
cents ; and for a knife worth 12 cents they would 
require three martin-ekina worth $20. 

Thinly scattered over all the lands lying toward 
the Arctic Ocean live the Esquimaux Indiana ; 
and other people have gone there only for the sake 
of the fine furs wliich are home by the animale of 
these bitterly cold climates. Here we have a pic- 
ture of Bome fur-traders buying skins of the 
natiTes. 



what tCt pHnoipd dlTtxioas are, •nd to what natloiia OtEjiMHoogt 

Can joii find tbem all on ths nu^t 
What is taid of ihc region thai incladcs Manitoba 1 Of ihe Red 

River SettleniEDt ? Hon do (he settlcn Kve ! What ii (aid of the 

Hodwn'B Ba; Compaa; T Or their " iradinc" with iba Indiaiu 1 
Where do the Esquimaux Iito T Whj da oSiar men p> Ihen T 
To whom did Aluka beloug till latel; ? Wtet kind of a co untry 

iaitT What U said of the Honthsm ytMoact ItT Ititi 

What about a ] 
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Alaska, ontil lately, belonged to the Susaian For 
Company. The portioa of it lying along the Frozea 
Ocean, ia barren and desolate, like the rest of the 
Arctic regione. The aontbern portion of it, toward 
the Paeifie Ocean, is much milder than the Iwids in 
the same latitude on the eastern side of the otnti- 
neqt The reason of this I will tell yoa wihen we 
come to talk about British Columbia (p. 60). 

New Archangel, or Bitka, on the island of Bar- 
aiioff, is the capital, and principal trading port. 

Mt. St. Eliaa, the highest moimtain in North 
America, borders Ahiska. Its lofty "brow" is never 
without iiM cap of snow. 

QiTMTiaits.— la the part of North Ameriea nm&t tf ttw United 
State* tbickl/ seltled na the Dnitotl Sulbs? Can jou tellm* 



Moi* about the Gold Ooimtiiea.,— A Jounay. 

It is difficult to give an idea of these regions, 
they are so bleak and dreary. Suppose we take a 
journey north from Lake Winnipeg, just to see the 
country. We shall find no houses on the 
journey. If it be in the Antumu, you would 
see the hare, the ermine, and other animals 
changing color, and putting on their white 
coats of fur, for the cold weather. If iu the 
Spring, they would be turning brown again. 
One of the most striking things that yon 
would come across, after a while, would be 
the di^coveij that we had gradually lost 
eight of all the trees with which we are 
most familiar, except perhaps the fir. That 
uould become more and more dwarfish, until 
at last it too would disappear from the land- 
scape alti^th^. 

The scenery then would be a treeless expanse. 
The soil itself would have disappeared, except iu 
the sheltered places ; and the bare rocks would be 
covered, literally, with a akin of moea, which on 
being pulled would come off in large flakes, bring- 
ing with it the little lay^ of v^^table mould in 
which its roots find nourishment, and leaving the 
rocks beneath perfectly bare. 

Do yoa know that the aoQ is composed chiefly of 
decayed vegetable matter, mixed with earth, sand, 
and other materials washed down by the rains i 

Let us see if from this ftict we may not flnd out 
■ometlii&g more abont these oold and nimihabitable 
rcffions, where few men ever go, even to hnnt, m^cb 
lem to dwell 
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ZSaUIUAUX BNOW HUTB. 

Since there ia no v^etation to decay, and no 
rain to ■wash tlie surface, you may imagine the 
face of the country would be as ru^ed almost as 
bare rocks could make it. Between the rocks there 
would be deep cliasme, and among the hills, per- 
pendicular cliffs and frightful precipices. The soil 
that you see in our meadows and low grounds has 
been washed down from the bills ; and though the 
process is a slow one, yet every year the winds and 
the rains have brought down quantities of leaves, 
brush, decayed wood, earth, sand, and gravel ; 
and, in the course of ^es, hollows have been 
filled up and made smooth. It takes a long time 
to do this. Yet even such slow additions would, 
in time, fill up any valley or hollow on the earth, 
however large. 

" Little drop* of water, 

Ijiltte gTaiQB of Band, 
Hake the migbtr ocenu. 

And tbe wondrous land." --■ ' 



So, just by following out a simple 
fact, as to how soil is formed, you 
arrive at a get^aphical law of great 
importance, — that in all those parts 
of the earth where you have ranch 
snow and ice, and little v^tation, the 
■oil is thin and the country ragged ; 
bat where the climate is warm and 
the rains abundant, the soil is deep 
and the T^;etatioQ rank. Eemem- 
berthisaaa^en^ro^rule. ' Itwillhclp 
yoD in judging of conntries. 

After traTelling a thoosand miles 
from Lake Winnip^, we Bboold find 



ourselves beyond the Arctic 
Circle and in the Frigid 
Zone, near the Arctic Ocean. 
You see on the map, there 
are numerous bays, gu1&, and 
channels, arms of the Atlan- 
tic and Arctic Oceans. The 
lands around these, from 
Labrador and Greenland to 
Alaska, are very cold and 
desolate, 

The farther north you should go, the shorter 
you would find the days in winter. Beyond the 
Arctic Circle you would find that for some days, or 
weeks, or months even, if you went far enou^ 
north, the sun did tiot rise at all ; and if yon were 
there in the summer, you would find the days 
just as long as the nights had been in winter, 
but the sun would be only a little way up in the 
sky, and would not wann the air or ground 
much. 

You would find but few people living there, and 
they would be^ as you know, Esquimaux Indians, 
who live in snow huts, and get most of their food 
and clothing from the sea, and by hunting and 
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trapping. They know nothing of liread, and fruit 
and vegetables are strange things to them. The 
Bea 19 vprv iKjuiitifiil to them with its harreatB. It 
yields tliera both food and raiment. 

An Eeqaimanx clothes liimself in tlie skins of 
ecale, beara, or otber animals, and subaiBtfl on tlieir 
flesh, and such fowls and fish as he can catch. He 
travels in sledges drawn by dogs. The runners of 
the sledges are made from wood that happens to be 
cast upon the shore, from the sea or from the wrecks 
of vessels. When an Esquimaux could get no 
wood for sledge-runners, what would he do ? He 
would make them of frosen fnh or the bones of 
the whale. You have a picture of some ehip- 
wreeked sailors discovering the natives in their 
snow huts. 

Should you think the Esquimaux could Lave any 
commerce ? Not much, to be sure, but they have a 
few things which ships visit them every year to 
buy, such as wah-us teetli, feathers, a little fur, and 
some whale-bone. 



£J1 



QtiEaTic»'s. — Ih U pas; to have on idea bow these eold 
looli, without going tliere ? Where is Lake Winoipcg, from whith 
sn iroajiDarF jouraej 7 What should we nolita about 



bouMs T About the color of ani- 
mals ! About the trees 7 About 
the Boil? What would the rocks 
be covered with? About pulling 
oirthe moasT 

What ia soil eompoBcd of? 
Would there bo any thiDg in such 
a couutrj to make soil of? How 
ia lht> soil mado in our meadowB 
and low grounila f WouU 
this take a loug ttnjeT Repeal 
the Terao abouL " Little dr, 
water." What^-eneraJ rule 
Ihn Boil SDd TegetatioD of 
tries do we leom ? 

Al^r travcUiagatbouBand milea 
rromLflke Winnipeg, whereahould 
no be? Have the landa around 
the Aretio Ocean a regular coii?l- 
ImoT What very cold and deso- 
late eountrioa on Uie east aie 
nieationed ? On the west 7 
How would the length of the 
^ "" dsyB change as you go norllif 
Tell me about the sun's rising, 
in the winter and in the lunin 
WoulJ you find many people living there? What kind 
people? Living in houses? Tell nie about their food and doth- 
ing. How do they travel? If there ere no trees, what do 
make Iheit alcdge- runners of? Do they think much of the 
Have they any oommerce ? What have they to sell T 



LESSON XLV. 



About the Somlnion of Canada. (Map, p. 31.) 

The British Provinces are Colonies, as the old 
"Tliirteen States" were previous to 1776. Their 
Governors are appointed by the crown, but tliey 
have legislatures tliat are elected by the colonists, 

Canada used to consist of the two united provinces 
of Lower Canada or Canada East, and Upper 
Canada or Canada West. The Ottawa River flows 
between them. Their names have been changed 
to Quebec and Ontario, These two provinces, with 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and Brit- 
ish Columbia — six provinces — now form the DOMIN- 
ION OF Canada. A Governor-General is at the bead 
of the government, and Ottawa is the capital (For 
the places referred to in this lesson, consalt the 
maps of North America and the United States.) 
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Ohtakio and Qitebbo occupy a lai^ extent of 
country, from the Lakes to Labrador. The soatfa- 
eni part of Ontario ia a fine grain-growing re^on. 
There is excellent grazing, and numerous cattle, 
horses, and sheep are r^sed. The northern portions, 
eepeniallj of Quebec, have more of the features of 
the cold countries we have been studying about. 

Ontario is much more flourishing than Quebec, 
in eonsegnence of its milder climate. Its climate 
and productions are the aame as those of Michigan, 
Maine, and New York, that lie between the same 
parallels of latitude with Ontario ; but the appear- 
ance of the country on the American and Cana- 
dian sides of the Lakes is quite different. On 
the American side, you have the treeless and 
fertile prairie. On the Canadian side, the forests 
are almost impenetrable, the trees stand so thick. 
Naturally enough, then, the clearing of a farm in 
Canada is a work of great labor, and the lumber 
businees is one of the chief branches of industry. 

The timber is cut in the winter, and hauled in 
the snow to the banks of the stream on which it 
is to be floated to market, when the ice breaks up 
in the spring. Great quantities of lumber are thus 
floated down the Ottawa and Saguenay Bivere. 

Montreal, on the St, Lawrence, is the chief city of 
these provinces, and has about 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Nest in order rank Quebec, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Kingston. 

New Bbuhswick lies next to Maine and the 
province of Quebec. Its forests, like those of many 
parte of North America, are very dense. 

The chief industrial pursuits of the New Bmns- 
vrickers are the lumber trade, ship-building, and 
fishing. 

Nova Scotu is also well timbered, and is rich in 
inm ore, coal, and gypsnm. Its waters abound in 
cod, herring, mackerel, and other valuable fish. 
Potatoes and grind-stones, also, are exported. 

Halifax is the largest town. The British mail 
steamers that ply to Boston, touch there going and 
coming. It is an important place, and one of the 
principal naval stations of Great Britain in 
America. 

Aft the Nova Scotians do not grow grain enough 
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for their own ose, they have to import it. Ontario 
is the granary of the British Provinces. Tou 
remember, I told you it was a fine grain country. 

The shores of Nova Scotia are washed by the 
tides of the Bay of Fnndy, the most celebrated in 
the worid. They rise and fall 60 or 70 feet, and 
rush in with such rapidity and violence that the 
beasts on the shore are sometimes caught and over- 
whelmed by them. 

QdKsnoNS. — What la said of the govenuneiit of the firiilsh 
FrovlDces? What did Canada fonnerl; coDiiat ofT What does 
tbs Dominion of CanadA DOW embraoeT Wh>ttownla tlieca[HtelT 

What ia aud of the extent of Ontario and Qnebec T Wbich ia 
the gniin-trrowinK portion 7 What ia saidoTtheBortheni portiona? 
What States does Ontario rewmble in climate and productionsT 
What diBbrence between the Canadian and American aules of the 
Lakea T What is aaid of lumbering T Of getting the lumbar to 

What an the chief cities and towns of Ontario and Quebeot 
What ii said of New Bninsn-iekT Of Kov* Sootik and ila pro- 
ducts t or Halifax and the Britlth mail ateanent Do tlw San 
Scotians grow grain enough for their own nse T What is the 
granarj of the Britisk ProviooeaT What abont th» tides ct Qi» 
B^of FimdjT 
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LE880N XLVI. 

About other Britlih Provinces. (Mnp. p. 31.) 

Prince Euwakd's lei.Axn is more Bheitered from 
the cold weot winds of tlia continent, so tb;it ita 
climate is milder, and there is much farming and 
grazing. 

Five years after the ncwa reached England that 
Columbus had discovered a new world, the English 
sent John Cabot tu the West on a voyage of dis- 
covery, in the hope of finding a short route to 
China and the Indies. lie discovered what he 
called a "?i('W) fmuid land" which is the New- 
foundland of the present day, 

Newfoundland is famous for its forests, its fogs, 
itafisbenes, and its ship-building. It is triangular in 
shape. Its three corners are capes, well kuown to 
sailors. Cape Race is the most celebrated of them ; 
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it is on the way-side of the steamers that ply 
between this country and England, and many a 
fine ship and noble steamer have been wrecked 
near it. It has alight-house upon it, as yon see in 
the picture, which is always tept burning from sun- 



down to sunrise, but the foga are often so thick 
that the sailors cannot see even from one end of 
the vessel to the other. 

St. Johns is the largest town, and contains about 
one-fifth of the population of the whole island. 

The ("irand Banks of Newfoundland are near by. 
These are the celebrated fishing-grounds, where our 
New England fishermen go every year in such 
numbers to catch mackerel, cod, etc. They are a 
fource of great wealtli to the peojile of the provinces, 
as well as of New England, who fish upon them. 

Large icebergs, some of them a hundred feet high 
iizid fievera! miles in extent, that float down from 
the Arctic Ocean, ground oa these banks every 
spring and summer. The next page shows you a 
picture of one. 

Extending at the bottom of the sea, from New- 
foundland all the way to Ireland, is the celebrated 

TELEQBAFmO PlA- 

TKAC, discovered bj 
Lieut. Maury, during 
his investigation into 
the physical geogra- 
phy of the sea, con- 
nected with the sys- 
tem of deep-sea sound- 
ings inaugurated by 
liitu iit the National 
Observatory inWash- 
iiigton. 

The two cables of 
the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, which reach 
from Valentia in Ire- 
land to Newfound- 
land, are nowrealing 
upon this plateau, 
where there is noth- 
ing but icebergs to 
disturb theni, 
Labbadob is subject to Newfoundland. Men go 

there to fish and catcli seals. Very tew people live 

there. The winter is too severe. 

Oapb Bketon u subject to Nova Scotia, from 

which it is separated by a deep and narrow strait, 
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less than a mile in width, called the Gut of Canao, 
BEmaH Columbia, inclnding Vancouver Island, 
lies on the Pacilic coast, and is now n province 
of Canada. Its climates are quite different from 
the climates of places between the same paral- 
lels on the Atlantic coast, as Labrador, for in- 
stance. On the Atlantic side the climate is so 
cold as to make Labrador uninhabitable ; bnt 
on the Pacific side the climate is mild and genial, 
like that of the countries along tlie western shores 
of Europe. (Jreeu pastures cover the fields all the 
year round. This great difference of climate is ail 
owing to the way the wt'tuls blow. In the latitude 
of these countries, the westerly winds prevail. On 
the Pacific side they come from the eea, and are 
damp. Winds from the sea in wintar are always 
damp and warm. In Labrador they come from 
the land, and the land is cold. 

Vou now understand something more about the 
exceptions to the "rule" about climates (Less. XV). 
You have now learned, then, three ways in which 
climate is affected: by latitude; by the height ol 
the lands ; and by the winds, whether they come 
&om the sea or from the land. 



QuBsnoHa — Wiat ii 
Mid of Prince Edward's 
Islimd? or lie disooTery 
nf Newfoundland ? For 
what 18 It fainoua ? What 
13 said of Us shape and it 
three comers? Of Cape 
Racel Of St. Johns? Of 
tho Banks of Newfound- 
land 7 or icobergs? Of 
the Ttlegraphic Pliitenu ? 
-«■ Of the AUflnlio Talegraph 7 
• Wiiat IB said of LabrB- 

dor? or Cape Breton ? Of 
Briliah Columbia and Tan- 
couver? Huw do their 
chmutos dilTer from those 
of places m the fame 1 
tude on the Atlantic cos 
Wlij-f Do ihiir wii 
comu from (he land or » 
III what three wavs is 
flimalo attected? 



Mat SfPiiiEfl.— (See 
mapaofNorth America and 
Uuited States.) What countrioB of Nortli America lie north of the 
L'nited States? What eouolry bordara iho EaBlem and Middle 
Slates a Iho north? How marj provinces in tha Dominion or 
Canada? Which of these bfl8 the mildest climate! Wtat ia 
llie capital 7 Where ia Xowfonndland ? What B«paralea it 
from Labrador ? Where ia Cape Breton li^land 7 Gut of Cuiso ? 

What country eiteoda from the United Slatea to tho Arctic 
Ocean? What kind of a country is it? Between what parai- 
Icla of latitude is Labrador 7 Bordering what ocean? Where is 
British Columbia 7 What island southwest of it? 

Bow is AJaska Territory bounded 7 To whom does it belong? 
To whom does Uroenland belone? Ans. Tb Dmtiiark. Which 
of those conntriea are inhabited by the Esquimnui Indiana? 
Are these Indians numerous? To what goremment do 
all theao counLries except Alwkft Territory and Greenland 
belong? 

From V bat country and into what waters doea the peninsula of 
Alaska project 7 What bay aoparatea Kova Scotia from New 
Bnmswiclt? Where ia Capo Sable? Cope Knee? Cape Fare- 
well? Pt. Barrow? Cape Prince of Wales? 

Where is llie Gulf of SL Lawrence? Trinity Bay! Hudson 
Bay? How i^ it connected with the Atlantic 0cflan7 What does 
Davis Strait connect? What does Behring Str^ut connect aud 
what doea it aoparalo 7 Where is the Strait of Juan de Fuca? 

In what direction doea tho St. Lawrence Elver Dow? Of what 
bikes ia it tha outlet! Describe Uaokaaiia Kiver, and leliofwhat 
lakes it is tha outlet. What river flows into lake Winnipeg, and 
through what other river, bay and strait do il» walora Toa,eh the 
ocean ? What large river !n Alaska ' 
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Abont Bontta Atneiloa. (Map. \<. 75.) 

Let UB now turn our attention from the frozen 
r^ODS of the North, to the sunny climes of the 
South. 

South America is in shape very mnch like a 
right-angled triangle, with its base resting upon 
tie Atlantic Ocean. The greater part of it lies 
between the Tropics, which you remember are two 



i 



imaginary cu-cles parallel to the Equator, and 
distant from it 23i°. I told you about them in 
Leeeon XIV, Look on the map and see which of 
them crosses South America. South of the Tropic 
of Capricorn we find the climate growing colder, 
as in the northern hemisphere we found it becom- 
ing colder as we went north of the Tropic of 
Cancer. The aouthem end of the continent is 
about as far froni the Equator as Labrador,and ia 
the scene of terrific storms. 

But far the laigest portion of South America is 
tnfcr tropical, that is, between the tropics, where it 
is everlasting summer. No pen can describe the 
grandeur of the forests with which parts of these 
intertropical regions, between the Andes mountains 
and the Atlantic Ocean, are covered. The flowers 
are glorious and the trees magniticent. They are 
covered with creepers, and their branches are so 
interlaced with vines, that the monkeys car travel 
hundreds of miles on the tree-tops without ever 
touching the ground. 

By day the air swarms with birds and insects 
and butterflies of the most beautiful colors; by 
night it is spangled with fire-flies, some with green, 
some with yellow, and some with red lights. Feople 
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as tliej pasH near the coast in ehips 
hare BometimeB said it "eiiovra 
batterflieB," the air is at timea bo 
clonded with them, and they i im 
down 80 fast. 

The soil is adapt-ed to the growth 
aad caltivatioD of all the princi^jdl 
T^etable productionH of the world 

The finest flowers, the most dt 
licioDS irnits, and the most abundant 
crops in the world are to be found 
tbve. The harvest is perpetual 

In the year 1500, Cabral, a Pirtii 
goeae navigator, while on a vi>> i_e 
roond the Cape of Good llopu 
drifted to the west and came in 
sight of the coast of South Amenci 
He saw the land, and, in virtue of 
thia accident. Portugal claimed the 
country now called Brazil, aud 
colonized it. 

Eleven years later, Balboa, a 
Spaniard, crossed the isthmus' of Panama and 
dificovered the great South Sea, as the Pacific 
Ocean was afterwards called. Walking, sword 
in hand, up to his waist in the surf, he claimed 
with a lond voice the " Unknown Sea " with 
all its contents for his master, the Kiag of 
Spain. 

Here the bold adventurer heard of a country 
away to the South, so rich in gold that its inhabi- 
tants ate and drank from vessels made of that 
precionfi metal. 

This, together with the achievements of Cortez 
in Mexico, influenced the ambition of ^e early 
diacoverers, and in 1532 Pizarro, with a handful of 
followers, sailed in successful search of this golden 
land. They found it in Peru. It was an immense 
empire of higlily civilized natives, like the Azteca 
m Mexico, governed by the Incas. And, like the 
Aztecs, the Incas worsluppL-fl the eun. Here is a 
picture of one of their temples, 

Atahsalpa wae the reigning Inca, and he did 
not want the white men to come into his domin- 
ions. Pizarro pretended to be friendly, and invited 




him to supper ; Atahnalpa came in great ceremony 
and pomp, but he was seized, and after seeing his 
nobles and body-guard cruelly murdered, was him- 
self cast into prison. 

The noble captive promised to give his captors 
his prison-hoQse full of gold if they would let him 
go. Pizarro agreed to this, and the faithful and 
confiding Inca made good his ofler. The Spaniard 
took the gold, and then, instead of releasing his 
prisoner, had him put to death. 

QuKSTiojJS. — What Is the shape of S- America ? What are the 
trfipica? WTiero is the tropic of Cancer T Whore liie tropic of 
Cnpricora? IVliich of them croBses South America! When you 
go tonurd the South Polo do the dimBtGa gruw cold, bs the/ do 
towanl the North Pole ! Whnt port of South America correBpoads 
In latitude with Labrador? Where is Labraclor? 

What do you mean by " intertropical reg'iona ?" Whnt climates 
Jiare Btich regiona 7 Tell mo about the foreslx and flowera 
between the Atidca and the Atlantic; the birds and inaecta; the 
soil and the harvcstH. 

Who diecovBred Braiil? Who coloniied itT Who invaded 
Peru 7 Dy whom was Peru then governed ? What became of 
Atahunlpa the InoftT 



nortlieni, tautfaem, eaMeni, niil wetUra opei. IiotA all aloog 
}he ooast mod name the bajs aod guU^. (Map p. TS.) 

Vbai itUodt on the nonh • On the soutb 7 On tlie vreal ? What 
■trait separatee Terra del FueKO Ctom the naia land T 

Where ere tlie Andes MounUins? The CcMt Rtinge? The 
Pflrim^ Mountainfl T The Eaatem Andes ! 

On which Hide or the Andes are all the long riven? Which 
are lbs three largest riversT What States are watered b; the 
AmacoD, (he largest rirer in the world, end its tributaries T 
What hj the Orinoco T B7 the La Plata t 

What South American States border on the Atlantic Oceau ? 
What on the Pacific t Which ia the luj^st of them all? Which 
are croaaed lij tlie Equator T Which are crossed by the Tropic of 
Capricorn? 



LESSON XLVIll. 
Abont BraxU. (Mnp, p. 75.) 

The wiiole of South America is occupied bj one 
Empire, three ColonieB — tlie Guianas — nine Re- 
publics, and one " No-man'a Land," fur Patagonia 
baa not jet been taken posaesaiun of by any natiou. 
It ia a poor country and scarcely worth the havinj^. 
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Brazil IB the largest and most powerfiil of the 
South American States. It is governed by an 
Emperor, and its govemuient is the most stable 
in South America. 

It is rich in mines and minerals, especially in 
gold and diamonds, and other precious stones. In 
the district of Diamantina, jewels have been fonnd 
in the crops of fowls. 

But, wonderful as the wealth of the mineral 
kingdom is in Brazil, the riches of the v^etable 
kingdom are much more so. Most of the coffee 
used ill this country comes from BraziL She ex- 
ports laigely also of sugar, cotton, and indigo, 
and india-rubber gum, from which yotir over-shoes 
are made, Many drugs and medicines of rare vir- 
tne are obtained in her forests. One hundred 
different kinds of palm-trees alone grow there. 

Pampas, or prairies, spread themselves out there 
to a vast extent. They are covered with grass, and 
inhabited by immense herds of wild horses and 
cattle. 60 you will understand how it happens that 
hides and horns, in snch lai^ 
gnantities, are brought from Brozi]. 
Kot withstanding the flne net- 
work of navigable rivers, snch is 
the want of the means of commnni- 
catioD between the remote parte 
of tlie empire, that the people of 
the different provinces know as 
little of each other as the people of 
the different countries of Asia do. 
Cuyaha — find it on the map — 
is on a navigable tributary of the 
Kio de la Plata, the HisusBippi of 
South America. How do yon 
suppose the trade between Kio de 
Janeiro and the province of Hatto 
Qroeso is carried on! On the 
backs of males; they take ten 
months for a single trip to Bio and 
hack. What woold yon think 
of the minoB of Montana send- 
ing their gold all the way to New 
York on the backs of pack-mnles, 
instead of by steamboat down tho 
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Missouri to St. Louis or New Orleans, and then to 
New York by rail or sea? These people miglit 
go down the La Plata to Montevideo, and then by 
sea to Rio de Janeiro. 

In most parts of Brazil the summer lasts through 
all the year, and no month is without its harvests. 
The valley of the Amazon, if brought under culti- 
vation, would be capable of producing food enougli 
to sustain the present population of the whole 
world ! But a large portion of it is still an un- 
cultivated wilderness. 

Eio de Janeiro, usually called " Rio," the capital, 
is also the centre of the largest trade. It is a large 
city, and has a fine harbor. Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Maranhara, and Para are also large and important 
towns. 

QuBsnoKS. — How many countries are there in South America? 
Why has no nation claimed Patagonia ? Which is the most power- 
ful of these countries? Is Brazil a republic? What is said of its 
mines and minerals ? Is its mineral or its vegetable wealth the 
greater ? Tell me some of the productions of Brazil. Some of the 
exports. What do we get from there ? 

Where is Cuyaba? Matto Grosso? How is trade carried on 
with Rio de Janeiro? How might it be carried on much more 
easily and speedily 7 Are the people of one section of the Empire 
well acquainted with the people of other provinces ? 

What of the summer and harvests of Brazil ? What if the 
▼alley of the Amazon were all cultivated ? What is said of the 
capital and chief towns ? 






Map Studibs. — Tell me the boundaries of Brazil How many 
States border it ? In what zone is most of Brazil ? Where are 
the Acaray Mountains? The Parim^ Mts.? The Geral Mts.? 
The Coast Range ? 

What is the g^reat river of Brazil? The Amazon has many large 
branches, and drains a broader surface of country than any other 
river in the world; name four large southern branches. (Look 
in the "Vocabulary" for pronunciation.) The Paraguay is a 
brandi of what river 7 Into what does the Parana flow 7 Describe 
I the San Frandsoo River. What two northern branches of the 
Amazon ? With what river does the Cassiquiare connect the Rio 
Kegro 7 Do any of the branches of the Amazon rise beyond the 
borders of BrazQ? Which of them, and where 7 

The rivers of South America are very interesting. Look at the 
Gaaaiquiare again. It is a very curious stream. After flowing 
west for some distanoe, it divides— one branch flowing south to 
join the Rio Negro, and the other north to join the Orinoco. 
It is aedd that the waters of both branches sometimes flow con- 
tinuously in one direction and sometimes in the other, according as 
the waters of the Rio Negro or Orinoco are higher. 

Then again you notice that several of the southern branches of 
the Amason have their sources near the head waters of the Rio 
de la Plata. 



There is a gentleman living in the province of Matio Qrosso, 
Brazil, who has two springs in his garden ; the waters of one flow 
into the Amazon, those of the other into the La Plata. 

From the navigable waters of the La Plata to those of the Ama- 
zon, there is a distance of only 10 or 12 miles; but for that, a 
person in a boat might go up the La Plata from Monte Video, pass 
into the Madeira or the Tapajos, go down that stream to its mouth, 
ascend the Amazon to the mouth of the Rio Negro, and, going up 
that river, pass over through the Cassiquiare into the Orinoco, 
descend that river, and so sail out into the Caribbean Sea — an 
extent of inland navigation nowhere else to be found. 

Suppose you wanted to go by river navigation, in a canoe, from 
the mouth of the La Plata to the Amazon ; where would you be 
obliged to carry your boat across a ** portage?" How many 
miles across ? 

Where is Rio Janeiro? Pernambuco? Bahia? Maranham 7 
Para? 
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About the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, and 

Ecuador. 

These three countries are in the northern part of 
South America. Venezuela is the most eastern of 
them, and Ecuador the most southern. As thev 
ai-e all within the tropics, their climate depends 
simply upon height above the sea. In places but 
little elevated, there is perpetual summer; above 
16,000 feet, eternal winter reigns. 

The United States of Colombia are between 
the other two countries, and front both* on the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. Looking at 
the map, and observing the position of the moun- 
tains and the direction of the rivers, you can easily 
distinguish the high lands and the low lands. 

Bogota, the capital, is more elevated than even 
the city of Mexico, — more than a mile and a half 
above the level of the sea, in a most delightful 
climate. The celebrated falls of Tacundama — * 
574 feet high — are near Bogota. 

Yenezuela has, as its most striking feature, vast 
llanos, as the grassy plains or prairies are called in 
this part of the world. Immense herds of horses 
and cattle find pasturage upon these plains. 

The Orinoco is the great river of this State. 

The capital is Caraccas, among the mountains, 
you see, though not so high as Bogota. It has 
suffered much from earthquakes. In one that 
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TKHZZUXLA,— EOUASOB. 



Tinted it in 1813, not less tbaa 13,000 people lost 
their livee. 

EciTADOB — ^tbe Spanish wa; of spelling Equator 
— IB BO named because the equator passes through it. 

ItB capital, Quito, is even higher above the sea 
&an B<^ta, amidst the grandest scenery imagin- 
able. It is very near the equator, bat yon will not 
think of ita climate as hot, it is so elevated. 

From the public square of Quito, the snow-cap- 
ped crowns of no less than eleven volcanic moun- 
tains can he seen. The best known of them are 
Ghimborazo, 21,424 feet high — nearly fom" miles! 
— and Cotopaxi, the grandest and most beautiful 
in its proportions, and the most terrible in its ex- 
ploBions, of all American volcanoes. You have a 
picture of it on p. 19. Its roaring and explosions, 
like continued discharges of a battery of artillery, 
have been lieard, day by day, at the port of Guay- 
aquil distant 130 miles iu a straight line, and in 
1788 the flames rose 8000 feet above the brink of 
the crater. 

The snow-white top of Ghimborazo is visible from 
the sea at the distance of more than 100 miles. 
It used to be considered the higliest point of the 
Andes, bat Aconcagua, in Chili, is now known 
to be the highest— 23,900 feet high. 

The condor, the largest bird of flight in the world. 
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is a native of the Andes. It'll » Vixd of prey, and 
is strong enough to carry off in its talong, lamba, 
kids, and sometimes even children. 

Humboldt, who wbb a great traveller, was the 
first to ascend Ghimborazo. He was surprised, 
when near ita top, to see this bird of mighty wing 
soaring as far above him, apparently, ae he had 
seen him in the valleys below. 

We said these three countries, Golombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador, have the same climates, which 
vary with the elevation. They are warm and moist 
on the Bea-board and in the lowlands, but colder 
the higher you ascend the mountains ; as in Brazil, 
the soil is rich, and the vegetation varied and 
abundant. Among the trees is the " cow-tree," 
the juice of which the natives use as milk. 

These countries export coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, cotton, indigo, straw hats, live stock, jerked 
beef, and hides. The seasons are divided, aa they 
are in Kezico, into the nuny and the dry. 

The low conntry, that liee near the sea, is hot 
and sickly, but among the mountaiuB yon have the 
most delightM and healthy climate in the world. 

QDianon.— In wh>t pwt of South Amarioa an the Unitod 
SUteg oT OolomblaT TsnunekT Beiudorf In wbkt kmT 
Then what (an joa tell abont their oUmatM T 

Bound the UmlAd State* of OeloQibfaT Judging from the WMf, 
in what parti oftheGounbjare the hlgb lands? Tba hnrlandif 
What oan 7011 tell me oT BognlaT 



Tell I 



Iti I 



ilT«r; and ita capttaL 

Whjit SnnadoT callad I^dMt nuMi TtD aboot Ito caplttl 

Iticlimaie! Iittbotf Whj noti 
What can be leen ftom the aqnana of Qnltol Tell me abont 

the two noM noted rokanoea. How higb la Chlmbonio T W^t 

Tokano b U^w than tfaii 1 
Whatlaaaidordwamdort Of Hnmbddtt 
What kind of wfl aad regetadon hare thwe Statwf 
How do the ellmatei of then three conntilBa TB17 1 
How are tba aeanu dlrlded f What ii the cBnuM of Ae low 

ooBStt^ Mar dw M 



Hu SruDiia, p. TS<— What U the eapltd of the Unlied Btatnof 
OoknuUat Give bOBDdaiiaa and capital <rfT«afn«U; of Bcoadgr. 

TcU what and iriien the monntafau of theee Staiee am. 

What part a than li drained b/ the Canca and Magdakoaf 
By thaOrinoooT What branehe* of tha Anaeon drain EonadarT 
How could jon go in a eanoe from the Orinoco to the AnaamT 
(Find a river that oannaot* tbelr tribatarlaa.) 

VuBe the baya, gnllk, iilanda, and oape* aloBg the eoaat 
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LESSON L. 

Abont the other South American States, (p. TS.) 

Peru, Bolivia, and Cini.r. all border on the 
Pacitic Ocean. In tlieae Stites the Andes are near 
the ocean, as they are all the way from the IsthiiiiiB 
to Cape Horn. All three are inonntainous. Chili 
is a long, narrow country, lying wholly between the 
motmtains and the sea. 

The middle portions of both Peru and Bolivia 
are high table-laiidti, watered by some of the 
braDches of the Amazon. They have a delightful 
climate and a fertile soil. 

In both these States are vast forests of Cincliona- 
treea, from which the physicians obtain Peruvian 
bark and the medicine called Quinine, worth more 
than its weight in gold in hot countries. 

Both these States have been famous for their 
mines, the one of gold and the other of silver. 
You remember what I told you about Pizarro and 
the Inca of Peru, The silver mines of Potosi, in 
Bolivia, were once the richest in the world. 

Pern hae another treasury of untold wealth — 
the Chincba Islands with their deposits of guano, 
s Tery valuable bird manure. Much of it is 
brought to the tJnited States, and used by 



gardeners and farmers to 
enrich their land. 

The llama, and the alpar 
ca or Peruvian sheep, find 
pasturage amongthe Andes. 
A single fleece of fine alpaca 
wool is worth as much as 
$30. The llama is the 
camel of the New World. 
It is used by the Pemviana 
to carry burdens. Almost 
all of South America is 
sadly destitu te of good roads. 
In the mountainous conn- 
tries, goods are transported 
on the backs of llamas or 
mules. In one of the 
pictures on p. 70, you may 
see a train of mules climb- 
ing the mountains. 

Chili IS about as far south of the equator as Cali- 
fornia is north of it, and is nmch like it in climate 
and productions. The seasons are divided into the 
wet and the dry, as they ai-e in California. 

Tliere are abundant rains in Chili, on the west 
side of the Andes, but in Bolivia and Peru it rains 
only on the east side of the Andes ; on the western- 
slopes it costs the people a great deal of labor to 
water tiieir fields, Jrom the streams that are fed by 
the melting of the snow on the mountains. 

In Chili, you remember I told you, is the highest 
peak of the Andes. What is it, and how high ? 

Lima, the {;apital of Peru, is the largest and 
most beautiful city on the Pacific const. Like 
Caraccas, it has been repeatedly visited by earth- 
quakes. 

Sucre, the capital of Bolivia, was formerly called 
Chuquisaca. 

Santiago is the capital of Chili, but Valparaiso 
is the most important sea-port town along the 
whole west coast of South Anerica. 

Patagonia, a mountainous and inhospitable 
country, inhabited by about 30,000 Indians, has 
never been coveted by the white man. 

The celebrated island of Cape Horn is ofi' its 
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Eoutbem extremity. Here i^ a picture of it, with 
the hulk of a ship that has been wrctked in trjing 
to double it. It is a. storm}' and dreary place. 

The Akgenti.s-e Confederation is in extent the 
largest of the South American Republics, though 
the United States of Colombia have the largest 
population. It is noted for its pampas or grassy 
plains, and for the large herds of wild horses and 
cattle that roam over them, and the violence of 
the Btorras that occur there. Hides, horns, and 
wool are exported in largf quantities. 

Boeuos Ayres is the capital- 

Ueugpay, the smallest of the South American 
States, is much like the Argentine Confederation, 
and has Montevideo for its capital. 

ParaqdAv is noted for the growtli of the Mate 
(Mah'ta) or Paraguay tea, from which a favorite 
drink in South America is made. 

The capital is Asuncion. 

Paraguay and Chili are the most prosperous of 
the Spanish American Republics. They have had 
fewest revolutions in their governments. 

The GniANAS, British, Dutch, and French, are 
European Colonies. They are, as the map would 
lead youto expect, hot, moist, and unhealthy, except 



in the liigh lands toward 
the mountains. Cayenne 
pepper is among the 
productions and e^wrta 
of Guiana, 

Questions. — Near irtuitoreaii 
aro the Amiea Mta. T Of Iba 
lliree Statea of Peru, BolivU, and 
C-hlli, which liaa least Bea-co»st ? 
Wliich hu moat ? Do they all 
lie on both sidea of the Andas 7 

What U Baid of the middle por- 
lionaof Pom and Bolivia? What 
vnliinble tree grovrs In these two 
Statea 7 Tell ixie about it. 

What State was Taaioua for 
ita gold micea ? W hat can you 
tell me of Piiarro and the Incat 
Of (he wealth and the mines of 
Bolivia and I'eru ? 

What can jou lei) inc of tha 
Chincha Islands 7 Of the alpaca 
sheep t Of the llama ? Of the 
roada of South America ? Of the trauflporialion of goods f 
la what four thinga doet Chili resemble Califomia? 
How docs the woatem slope of the Andes in Chili diffar from 
that of Peru 1 What ia their highest peak t Where is it 7 
Whore is Robinson Crusoe's Island ^ Did yon ever read his SK117 ! 
What canyou say about Lima? Sucre? Santiago? Valparaiso? 
What is said of Patagonia ? Of Capa Horn ? 
Which of the Sooth American Republics has the Urjceat popu- 
lation ? Which is the largest in eitent? For what ia the Argen- 
tine Confedorntion noted? Ita capital? 

Wbat can you tell me of Uruguay and its capital ? Of Para- 
guay 7 OftheMat^? Of the Guianas T Of one of their produo- 



Maf St[ti>ieb, (p. 75. J — Name the bonndariea and capitAl of 
Pern ; of Bolivia ; of Chili ; of Patagonia ; of the Argentine Con- 
federation ; of Paraguay ; of Uruguay ; of the three Gnianas. 

What islands west of Chili 7 Islands Bast of Patagonia ! Island 
south of Patagonia ? What does the Strait of Magellan seperttte 1 
What does it unite' 

What river between Unigvtay and the Argentiue Confeder»tioil f 
Where dues the Parana talte its rise 1 Where does it empty ' 
Which is the largeat city of South America? S-o J-o. The 
chief c'lmmercial city of the western coast • (p. 76.) 

Which State was settled by the PortngueseT (p. Tl.) By what 
European nation were the nine Republics aettledT (p. 60.) 

Ia South America, as a whole, nftrtile country? Is itwslloulU- 
vated? Why is Patagonia leas fertile tlmn Brazil? 

Do you think Quito or " Rio " has the warmer climate 7 
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LESSON LI. 

Jktiica. (Hap, p. S3.) 

Having visited botli the continentH of the Kew 
"World and all their countries, let ns now turn to 
the Old World. CroBsing the Atlantic Ocean 
where it is narrowest, we shall pass frooi South 
America to Africa, (p. 22.) 

Lite South America, Africa is a large peninsula. 
Jt is Joined to Asia \)y the Isthmus of Suez. It is 



iTO del by t t era of two oceaus and two 
aeaa tl e u ap v II t 11 t u their names. Ton 
ot ce too 1 at at t vo J ts it is separated bj a 
narrow clan 1 fro n Asia and by another fWu 
Furope To what stra ts do I refer, and what eeae 
lo they connect i 

If you trace both tropics across the map, and 
notice that most of Africa is between them, and 
that no part of it is far north or soutli of them, 
you will not need to be told that it is generally a 
hot country. 

Africa is next to the largest continent of the old 
world, hnt it is of the least commercial or political 
importance of them all, and its geography is the 
least interesting; for it is the home of no people 
that have mnch influence among the nations of the 
world, and most of its inhabitants are negroes, in 
the low stages of barbarism, 

Egypt and the Barbary States, bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, are the best known, and have 
the most interesting history. They have t!ie largest 
cities, and more civilization than most of the coun- 
ties of Africa. You may read about them in 
ancient history, but the southern portion of the 
continent was not known till after Coltmihus dis- 
covered America. 




Next in importanee to the countries along the 
Hediterraneai), are Abyssinia and the European 
eettlements. 

Abyssinia was the Queen of Sheba's country. 
The people there still posses traditiona concerning 
her. They cultivate the land, wliich produceB the 
fineet of wheat. They claim to be Cliriatiane, but 
their form of worship is con-upt and heathenish. 
They are degraded and a Benii-barbarous nation. 

The most flourishing settlements are at the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal. They are both British. 

Cape Town, the chief city, has a flourishing com- 
merce, and exports wool and wine in large quantities.' I 



Other nations have established 

settlements at various points, 

LiBKRtA {/Tee land), on the 
western coast, was a colony estab- 
lished many years ago for emanci- 
pated blacks from the United States. 
It is now a republic, modelled after 
the form of our government, 

SiEEKA Leone {Lwn HiU) is a 
British colony of free blacks. 

The Portuguese have also dotted 
the coast with settlements for trade 
with the natives of the interior. 

But all the rest of Africa is a 
vast unknown region, inhabited by 
negroes and wild Arabs. It has 
been penetrated here and there by 
adventurona travellers, but we yet 
know very little about the geogra- 
phy of central Africa. 

There are many curious things in 
Africa, both animal and vegetable ; 
among the latter is a tree the fruit 
of which resembles butter, and is 
used as such ; it is called the butter- 
tree. 

There is also another tree called 
the great calabash-tree or baobab, 
whicli produces the monkey-bread, 
a valuable article of food among 
certain negro tribes. 
The palm-oil tree is aUo a natural 
growth of Africa. 

Among the animals are found the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee, creatures that have a painful 
resemblance to the human family. 

The giraffe, hippopotamus, zebra, and sixty kinds 
of antelope are also found wild in Africa, The 
giraffe is the tallest of animals. 

IjCBSTiONa, — Between nhlcli continaats ia the Atlantic Ocean 
□nrroivcat? Like what other coutinoiit is Africa a peninsula? 
How ia it connected with Aaia, and bj wbat oceans and «eaa 
surrounded ? What straits separate it from Asia and Europe ? 

Do botli tropics cross Africa? Does acj part of Africa extend 
Dorlh or south far beyond the tropics? Wbat kind of climate 
theo, as to heat or oold, do 70U thinlc Aftica has? 




THX DEBBRT OF SAHARA. 

Why is Africa of lesa interest than the other continents? By 
nbom is it chiefly ialiHliited ? 'WLut parts of Africa sre best 
known? How else do tbese Slates liill'er frnni most of tiie other 
countries in AfriiaT How long hus llie Boulhera part of the con- 
tinent been known? Which nre the British ooluuies? 

What cnn you lell me of Cape Town 7 Which of the United 
States of America ure about the eodio di!>laDce na Cape Colony from 
the Ecjunlor 1 {pp. 35, 83.) Then what etalo docs it resemble in 
climate! What h«ve been established along the «>B£t1 Tell me 
aboDt Liberia. About Sierm Lqoni'. What about the rest of AtHca ! 

What two singular treea grow in Africa? What other tree is 
oatlTe to Africa 7 

-Tell me of the axdnuOa of Alrica. 
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Mora >boat Africa, (p. 63.) 

In the goograpliy of Africa, the Great Deeert 
of Sahara and the river Nile constitute the moat 
striking features. 

The Great Desert is an immense sandy waste, 
nearly as large aa the whole United States, Trace 
it out on the map; you see it lies between tlie 
parallels of 10° and 30° north. This is the latitude 
of Mexico and the Central American Kepuhlics. 
How do we account for such a barren waste in 
one place and such a prolific soil in another, seeing 
that they are both in the same latitude ! 

It is because there is no rain in the Desert. Here 



yon apply the 
rule in Lesson 
XLIY. In the 
northern regions 
ot British Amer- 
ica you had 
barren neaa with 
plenty of moist- 
ure — snow and 
ice~but no 
warmth. Here 
J ou have barren- 
ness with plenty 
of warmth, but 
d no moisture ; in 
Central America 
and in Brazil, 
yon have plenty of both heat and moisture, and 
there is a luxuriant vegetation. So if the 
climates were changed, and there were abundant 
rains upon the great Desert, it would be one of 
the most fertile regions on the earth. 

As it is, travellers in the Desert come now and 
then to an Oasi.8 — a green spot — where there hap- 
pens tobeaspring of watei"; but they often perish 
for the want of ivater, or are overwhelmed and 
smothered by the rolling sands. The sand is dry 
and loose, and it is often left by the wind in ridges, 
like petrified waves of the sea. 

Travellers find tlieir way across this Desert by 
the bones of tliose who liave perished in the jour- 
ney. As far as the eye can reach, it is all a dreary 
waste of sand and rock, of rock and sand. 

Farther to the south and nearer to the sea, we 
have rains and rivers and vegetation, and conse- 
quently no lack of animals, from man down to the 
meanest insects, to feed upon that vegetation or to 
subsist upon other animals. The interior countries 
of Africa, Soudan, Ethiopia, and the Region of the 
Zambesi, are still very little known, although Dr. 
Jjvingstou and other recent travellers have pene- 
trated into some new sections. These countries are 
inhabited by warlike tribes of Arabs and negroes. 

Immense herds of elephants, buffaloes, rhinoce- 
roses, deer, antelopes, sheep, lions, hyenas, wolves, 
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zebras, and giraffes roam at large over these grasBj 
plains or prowl iu the jungle. The natives make 
pitfalls and cover them over with sticks and leaves, 
and BO catch these animak in crowds. 

QcESTiona. — Wliat twit gtriking fealurea of llie eeograpliy of 
Has conntTT l How long js thu Hod Sea l The Mtilir^rranean ? 

TbII tae about the Desert of Sabarn. What fertile couutriea me 
in tlie same latitude? Why m it so difierent from them? 

What ia an OuaiB? How do trBveilers And their way ucroBS the 
deaert ? What ie ila appearaoco ? 

Farther to the Bouth and nearer tbe sea, what do we Snd7 
Wlut ia eaid of the interior coitntrica of Africa? Of the animals 
of these regions 7 



LESSON LIIU 

About Egypt and tbe mie, and the Barbaiy States, (p. S3.) 
Joeeph, of whom you have read so often in the 
Bible, was sold into Egypt, and Moses was hid in 
the bulrashes on the baidEs of the Nile. This land 
and river are famous in history. Once Egypt was 



the most learned, civilized, and powerftil of the 
nations then existing. 

The Pyramids are wonderful nionnmenta of the 
greatness and power that Egypt once had. On the 
next page is a picture of one of them. The largest 
is the great Pyramid of Cheops, on the west side of 
the Nile, about ten miles from Cairo. Its base 
covers about eleven acres of ground ; it is built of 
immense blocksof Btone,andia 401 feethigh. Who 
built it, or for what purpose, are questions which 
the wisest men have not yet been able to answer. 

Egypt, you observe, ia in the same latitude as 
Sahara; it is in a rainless region, and would be a 
desert, too, but for the Nile. 

This river overflows its banks regularly once a 
year, giving fertility to a strip of land that has 
been the granarji of many nations. As it never 
rains, tlie growing crops are watered from the 
river. 

Measuring in a direct line from source to mouth, 
the Nile is the longest riverin the world. In 1862 
it was discovered that this ancient river rises in tbe 
southern hemisphere and is fed from Lakes Victoria 
and Nyanza, and perhaps from Lake Tanganyika 
also. 

You observe, tliat for more than a thousand miles 
above the Delta, — as the land between the different 
mouths of the Nile is called,- — this river does not 
receive a single tributary, simply because rain 
enough docs not fall there to make a river. 

Egypt is a dependency of the Turkish Empire, 
and is governed by a Viceroy, called the Khedive 
(Ked-i-ve), who pays an annual tribute to the Sul- 
tan. It is inhabited chiefly by people of Arabian 
descent, who are impoverished by oppressive taxes. 
The chief products are cotton, grain, flax, hemp, and 
dates. Sugar, tobacco, silk, and coffee also do well. 

Egypt is tbe most important country in Africa. 
Nubia is subject to the Khedive of Egypt. 

Cairo, a very large city, is the capital, but Alex- 
andria, flt the entrance of one of the mouths of tbe 
Nile, is the chief commercial port of Africa, 

The Barbakt States consist of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco. The French have had 
possession of Algeria since 1832. Morocco is 
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independent. The other two States are partially 
subject to Turkey. They are inhabited by Arabs, 
Moors, and mixed breeds from various parte of the 
Old World. Morocco leather comes from Morocco, 

We also get from the Harbary States gome wool 
and a few woollen fabrics, gum, wax, olive oil, coral, 
and leeches. They have a caravan trade with the 
tribes beyond the Great Dei^ert ; these caravans 
earry calicoes and other manufactures of Euro[)e 
and America, and bring back in exchange gold- 
dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, flowers, &c. 

Tunis is tlie lai^est and most civilized city of the 
Barbary States. It is situated near tlie ruins of 
the ancient city of Carthage. Morocco, Algiers, 
and Fez are also large cities. 

QUKeriONS. — What Is said of Joueph bdU Mosob T What kind 
of a t-ountry wae Egypt long' ago? What ia said of the Pyra- 
miUaT or the Pyramiii of Clieops? Why waa il built? 

How ia Egypt like Sahara, and how different? How does the 
Nile make Egypt fertile ? Toll me of the longth and Bourcea of the 
mie. What is the Delta of the Nile? For what tUaUmce abore 
tho Dflu han (he Nile no branches T Why ? 



What la Mid of the inhabitants of Egypt ? What do they culti- 
vate ' What is said of Cairo and of Alexandria ? 

Which are the Barbary States? What of the goTemment of 
each of them 7 How inhabited? What do wo get from these 
States ? Tell me of their trade with the tribes bcyoud the DeserL 



LESSON LIV. 

Map Btitdiet and Review. 

How is Africa separated from Europe ? How ia it connected 
K t Asia? How is it separated from Arabia in Asia? Nt 
ll c most northern, eastern, and -weatem capes. What two capca 
•4)Utl '! litxo what sea or ocean does each of those capes extend? 
A\ 1 at walcrsdo the straits of Gibraltar aud l!ab ol Uandeb conne 

Where is Mozambique ClionDclT Gulf of Guinea? Gulf of 
VI n? IledSea? Medilarranean Soi7 

\\ hat largo isLind east of Africa 7 In what ocean ia it 1 How 
s> p rated from Africn? In the northern or aouthem hemisplici 
V.\M two islands east of Madagascar? Wliat islands went 
If ica? Where is St. Helena, to which the Itrst Emperor Napo- 
leon woa banished 7 Where are the Cape Terd Tslands 7 Canary 

\\ here are the Atlas Uts.? Uountains of the Moon? Kong 
Mta 7 Crystal MU.7 Snow Mta. ? 

tt hnl ia the principal river flowing into the Mediterranean Sea? 
In uhat hikes docs it rise 7 In what dlreetion doea il UowT 
Whj- has il no branches for 1000 miles from its mouth ! What 
is the largest river flowing into the Gutf of Guinea 1 What ri 
fiows into the Atlantic Ocean between capea Terd and Blanco? 
Where does the Zambesi River empty? What part of Africa ha 
no rivers? Why? 
Wliat hkrge lake in Soudan? What three lakes in Ethiopia? 
Name the States bordering on the Uediterranean Sea ; bordering 
on the Red Sea; on the Indian Ocean; on the Atlantic Oueau. 
What English provinces ia the south 7 What country south of 
Sahara? Where ia Ethiopia? AbysaininT What republic, set- 
tled by free blaokd from the United SUtesT Name the moat 
civiliii'd of these Stutcs. (p. TB.) 

What two principal ciliea of Egypt? In what direction ia Cope 
Town from Cairo? Morocco from Cafio Town? What is tho 
capital of Lilwria? What town at the juncture of the White Nile 
and tho Blue Nile? 

Is more of Africa north or south of the equator? Is Cape Bon 
or Cape of Good Hope farther from the e<|uator? How does Iho 
latitude of these cipcs compare with the latitude of Cape Lookout, 
North Caroliuu,(m»p, p.39)1How many degrees of latitude are 
Capes Bon and Good Hope dialaot from each other? 

Too wo at the lop of one of the meridian lines ; what does il 
indiiate ? What city in England would that meridian pass tlirough, 
if eilended north? In what longitude are Cape Verd Islands? 
Madagascar is in what longitude and in whU latitude ? 

What Lakes are crossed by tho equator? Which tropic cms 
the Desert of Sahara? 
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LESSON LV. 

AmI: (Map, p. 93.) 

We will now pass from Africa, alonj; the TptlimiiB 
(if Suez, to another (.-uTitiiieiit, tlie lai^;est of t};ein 
all. Asiii is us large im hoth tlit- Aidericas. Asia 
ineaiia eaffcrii hitnl. The Giirduii of Eden wan in 
Asia. Here lived uiir Saviour ; and here, too, live 
;nore titan half of all the people who are now on 
//re earth. ' 



The highrat elevations above the Bea-level in the 
world, and the greateet depressionB below it, are 
II Asia. Oaurisanker, mia of the peaks of the 
Ilimalava Hountaiiii^ ia 29,000 feet above the eea- 
lc\el, and the surface of the Dead Sea is 1300 teet 
below it, 

\Bia, with the islands that fringe its t-oant, ex- 
tends from the equator far beyond the Arctic 
Chrele. It therefore has every climate that distance 
from the Equalur, or elevation alKive the sea can 
give, and of course great variety of vegetable pro- 
duLtions. Consequently, Asiatic commerce has 
always lieen considered moat valuable. 

Let UB now look at theniaj), and see if it will not 
teadi ns something more about thia great continent. 
On one side, you hhg all the rivere flow nortliward 
and empty into the Arctic (X-eaTi ; on another side 
they flow southwardly, and mingle with the dark 
waters of the Indian Oc«aii ; and again, on another 
side they flow eastward, and mingle their waters 
with the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus you observe that Asia has three great 
WiitLT shed:*, like some houses that have three roofs ; 
one slants to the north, one to the south, iind the 
other to the cast, with a platform on the top from 
which no water runs ; this great plateau is the 
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plateau of Asia. Tibet, and other coantriee, from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high, are eituated upon it. It 
is the BooF o7 tbb vosld. Tou can eee by the 
map that tbe Caspian and Aral Seas have no con- 
Dectaon with the ocean ; all the waters of this vaat 
inland baBin disappear in its sands, or flow into salt 
eeaa and lakes, where it is evaporated up again. 
Do you remember (p. 59) the " roof " in America ! 
Asia is owned chiefly by five powerful nations: 
China, Russia, Turkey, Persia, and India, which 
H laat is governed by England. 

The other countries, such as Arabia, Turkestan, 
Aighaoistan, Beloochistau, and Siam are inhabited 
for the most part by a semi-barbarous people. 

Three distinct races of men inhabit Asia ; the 
white or Caucasian race, the yellow or Mongolian 
race, and the brown or Malay race. There are but 
two other principal races of men ; the black or 
iK^ro race of Africa, and the uoppeiMiolored Indian 
race of America. 



The nations of Asia and Africa are not 
Christian nations, like those of America 
and Europe. The people are heathen 
and worship idols, or are Mohammedans. 
In many places missionaries have be- 
gun to teach the people about Christ 
Those countries of the world are the 
pleasantest to live in, and the people the 
happiest, where the Bible is read, and the 
|)ure8t forms of the Christian religion 
most j>revail. In Asia, the masses of the 
people are ignorant and degraded. 

QcEBTlONS. — Which it the largest of the couti- 
DcntsT What h the meaQing of Ati,i t What can 
you tell me about it? What is said or an elevatioa 
nbove the aea-lcTcl and o depression bolow it? 

What is said of its variety of climate, its produo- 
rions and commerce 7 Of the directioa ia which 
the rivers of Asia ttow 7 Of the throe waler-sheds ? 
or the platfono or inland baain 7 

What five powerful nations of isia? Wh»t 
others are meationed, Bud what i« said of them 7 
What three distinct races of meo inliablt A^? 
What other two races are there? Are the QatioDB 
of Asia Christiaa, like those of America aod Europe I 
What atH they T What 
to live in? 



LESSON LVI. 

About the OhinM* Empire. (Hap, p. 93.) 

China is the principal country of the Chiaeee 
Empire. Tibet and Corea are also parts of it, and 
its northern provinces, Mongolia and Mancbooria, 
are sometimes called Chinese Tartary, The whole 
Empire is of vast extent, and is very densely 
peopled. It ia supposed to have abont one-third 
as many Inhabitants as all the rest of the world. 
Pekin, the capital, is mnch larger than the largest 
city in America, and there ore probably other 
cities in C'hina as large as Pekin. > - 

We know but little about the interior of tl 
country, because the Chinese have been so jealc ^^ 
of the "onteide barbarians," as they have called 
Emx>peans and Americans, that they wouldv 
permit them either to travel through their cot 
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LE980N LV. 

AlU. (Map. p. 930 

We will now paaa from Africa, along the Tstlimus 
of Suez, to another continent, tlie largeet of them 
all. Asia is as large a^ both thv Aiiienc»B. Asia 
means eofiterji hnui. The Giirdeii of Eden was in 
Asia. Here lived our Saviour ; and here, too, live 
more than half of all the people who are now on 
C/ie earth, • 



1 1 e hi^l est elevations above the sea !e el m the 
vorld and tl e greatest deproBBions belo v it, are 
n A a r r a ker e f tl e peaks of the 
n ala a Moui ta ns la 2*) feet above the sea 
level a d tl e surface of tl e Dead Sea is 1300 leet 
btlow it 

As a w tl tl e sift da tl at fhi ge t^ ast ex 
fe ds tro tie equator far beyond the Arct c 
Circle It tl e et r 1 ase erv lin ate tl at dibtanee 
tron tl e Eq a r or ele at ab ve tl e sea can 
gi e and f co ree great varety ot \cgetable \\ 
dn t o h Co sequentH As a( y. com uerce 1 as 
alwa^B been cons dered ost al able 

Let ue 1 ow look at tl e ap a d see f t will not 
tea h b Boir etl g m re about tl is great continent 
On one side, you see all the rivers flow nortiiward 
and empty into the Arctic Ocean ; on another side 
tliey flow southwardly, and mingle with the dark 
waters of the Indian Ocean ; and again, on another 
side tliey flow eastward, and mingle their waters 
with the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus you observe tliat Asia haa three great 
water sheds, like some houses that have three roofs ; 
one slants X*i the north, one to the south, and the 
other to the east, with a platform on the top from 
which no water runs ; this great plateau is the 
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The nations of A^a and Africa are not 
ChriBtian nations, like tboee of America 
and Europe. The people are heathen 
and worship idols, or are MobammedanB. 
In manj places miselonaries have be- 
gun to teach the people about Christ. 
Those countries of tha world are the 
pleasantest to live in, and the people the 
happiest, where the Bible is read, and the 
purest forma of the Christian religion 
most j>rovail. In Asia, the masses of the 
people are ignorant and degraded. 

QmcsnoNB. — Which ia the largest of the conti- 
DDUla? What is tlie meaning of Jriuf Wliat can 
you tell me about it? What is Baid of an elorstion 
aboTO the aca-lovel and o depression below it? 

Wbat is said of its variety of climate, its produo. 
lions ami conunerco? Of the direction in which 
the rivers of Asia tlow7 Ofths three water-sheds? 
or the platform or inland basin ! 

Wbat Ave powerful nittioaa of Jieia? Wbat 
others are mentioned, and what ia said of them? 
W)iat three diatinct races of men inliabit Asia? 
What otiier two racoB are there? Are the nations 
of Asia Chriatian, like those of America and Europe? 
What are the;? What countries are most pleasant 
to live in? 



plateau of Asia. Tibet, and other countries, from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high, are situated upon it. It 
is the aooF of the woeld. You can see by the 
map that the Caspian and Aral Seas have no con- 
nection with the ocean ; ail the waters of this vast 
inland basin disappear in its sands, or flow into salt 
seas aud lakes, where it is evaporated up again. 
Do you remember (p. 59) the "roof" in America? 

Asia is owned chiefly by five powerful nations : 
China, Russia, Turkey, Persia, and India, which 
last is governed by England. 

The other coimtries, such as Arabia, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, BeloocluBtaD, and Siam are inhabited 
for the most part by a semi -barbarous people. 

Three distinct races of men inhabit Asia ; the 
white or Caucasian race, the yellow or Mongolian 
race, and the brown or Malay race. There are but 
two other principal races of men ; the black or 
negro race of Africa, and the copper-colored Indian 
race of America. 



LESSON LVI. 



Abotit the OhlUflB* Bmplre. (Hap. p. 93.) 

China is the principal country of the Chinese 
Empire. Tibet and Corea are also parts of it, and 
its northern provinces, Mongolia and Manchooria, 
are sometimes called Chinese Tartary, The whole 
Empire is of vast extent, and is very den 
peopled. It is supposed to have about one-third 
as many inhabitants as all the rest of the world. 
Fekin, the capital, is much larger than the largest 
city in Amerioa, and there are probably other 
cities in China as lar^e as Pekin. 

We know but little about the interior of the 
country, because the Chinese have been bo jealous 
of the " outside barbarians," as they have called all 
Europeans and Americans, that tliey would not 
permit them either to travel through their country, 
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or to enter the walls of any of their cities. But 
this is changed now, and every year we are learn- 
ing more of the country and people. 

But we know that the country is very thickly 
inhabited, and that every inch of ground, even the 
hilldidea, and the erevicea of the rockg — where 
any thing that serves ae tood for man will grow — 
are sure to he cultivated. 

In Canton a large portion of tlie people live on 
;'ie water, for want of room on the land. 

ContuU and Shanghai arc the chief sea-ports. 

The Government of this Blngular people iB the 
oldest in the world. They appear to have attained 
to a high degree of civilization while France and 
England were yet in a savage state. 

The Chinese belong lu the yellow or Mongolian 
race. They have singular featoree and curioofi coa- 
tumes. The men sltave their heads in front, and 
wear long queuee ; and the women have small feet, 
made so by dwarfing them in infancy, so tliat when 




grown their feet are mere stumps, upon whi<^h they 
can barely liolv 
ble along. 

In a conntrr 
that is BO thickly 
settled, and 
where land is 
'^^^ scarce, there is 
._^_^^ _^ r^j'i little or no room 
■..■^^^^5™^ ■"■ forgrazing; con- 
sequently, there 
are but few 
flocks and herds in the densely popalatcd parts of 
the Empire. 

The Chinese are an industrious, economical, and 
ingenious people. A Chinese can live on very lit- 
tle ; he eats almost any thing, even dogs, cats, and 
rata, aud making choice cU^es from sharks' fins 
and ducks' toDgaea. Th^ ate fond of trade, and 
apt to cheat. The chewing and smoking of opium is 
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as oominon with them as the use of tobacco is with 
us, but it is much more iojurions. 

This country is called by the natives " The 
flowery land," and every thing, except sea-island 
cotton, that is grown in the United States, thrives 
in China equally well ; and some things are pro- 
duced there, as tea, the tallow-tree, the wax-tree, 
the varnish-tree, the camphor-tree, &c., which are 
not cultivated with us. 

The picture of a farmer using the wind to help 
his cart along, illustrates the appearance and mode 
of Kfe of one class of the Chinese. 

China and the United States, you observe, lie for 
the most part between the same parallels, and front 
eastward on the ocean ; therefore their climates are 
' similar. (See map, p. 22.) 

I The chief articles of food and clothing in China 
, are rice and cotton. The principal articles of 
' commerce are teas and silks, besides nankins, laces, 
porcelain and lacquered ware, ivory-work, trinkets, 
and fire-crackers. 

QuESnoNa — What different oountries of the Chinese Empire 
are mentioned ? (Do not omit to turn to the map and see where 
the J are all situated.) What is said of the size and population of 
the Chinese Empire? OfPekin? 

"Why do we know so little of the interior of China? What can 
jou teU me about the cultivation of the land? Of the people in 
Canton 7 Of the chief sea-porta 7 Of the government and civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese ? 

What can you tell me of the race to which the Chinese belong. 
of their features, costumes ; the men's heads and the women's feet ? 

Of grazing, and flocks and herds ? What kind of a people are 
the Chinese? 

Wliat can you tell me of the productions of China? How do 
China and the United States resemble each other? What are the 
chief articles of food and clothing ? Of commerce? 



LESSON LVII. 

Abcmt Japan and India. (Map, p. 93.) 

Japan, or " The land of the rising sun," as the 
Chinese call it, is another of the remarkable Em- 
pires of the East. The Japanese resemble the Chi- 
ncBe, but seem to be a more vigorons race of people, 
and are better educated. Until lately they would 
allow no foreigners but the Dutch to come into 
their oountry or to trade with them. 



The Empire of Japan consists of four large 
islands, Niphon, Yesso, Kuisiu, and Sikoke, besides 
numerous smaller islands. The Sea of Japan sepa- 
rates them from the continent. 

The vegetation of Japan is singularly rich and 
varied. But though the flowers are lovely, like the 
Japonica, which comes to us from Japan, and there 
grows wild in the woods, they are said to be with- 
out fragrance, and the birds, with their brilliant 
plumage, are without song. 

The principal products are rice and tea. The 
fish of the neighboring waters largely supply the 
people with food. 

The houses of Japan have no chairs, tables, sofas, 
or bedsteads ; the people sleep at night on the 
same mats upon which they sit, eat, and work 
during the day. 

The Japanese are cunning workmen. Their 
silks and crapes are beautiful ; their porcelain is of 
the most delicate structure and exquisite finish ; it 
is admired everywhere. Their wooden wares, 
cabinet furniture, and basket-work are also inge- 
nious and surprisingly beautiful. 

Yedo, on the island of Niphon, is the capital, 
the residence of the Emperor ; it is nearly as large 
as Pekin. But the principal commercial city is 
Osaka; it has a large population, and its streets 
are intersected by numerous canals, which are 
spanned by more than a hundred bridges, some of 
which are very airy and beautiful. 

India is that large peninsula which lies between 
Bengal Bay and the Arabian Sea. It is divided 
into three provinces, of which Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay are the capitals. This is British India. 
Farther India lies between the Brahma-pootra 
and Cambodia rivers, and includes both Burmah 
and Siam. All this country is owned by England, 
or governed through her influence. 

India ranks next to China in density of popular 
tion. This land of "barbaric pomp and gold'' is 
inhabited by the Hindoos, who are the natives; 
the English population is small in comparison with 
them. 

The Hindoos are slender and graceful in form ; 
their complexion varies from a dark olive — some- 
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times almoat as dark oa a negro — to light brown. 
They are slvilltul workmen, and escel in many 
branches of industry. 

The mines of" Qoleonda" iised to be faraons for 
jewels. The " Kohinoor," the briglitest jewel of 
the British crown, and the largest of diamonds, 
was plucked from the eje of a Hindoo idol in India. 

The principal article of food in India is rice, and 
from the lack of roads and means of eommunica- 
tjou between the different parts of the country, 
famine is common. It often happens, as was the 
case in 18fi7, that the people in one part of India 
have more than enough, while those in other parts 
are perishing of hunger by thousands. Rice, cotton, 
indigo, and opium are the chief staples. 

The Island of Ceylon is a part of India, and be- 
longB to the English. It is famous for its pearl 
fish^ea and its spices, especially its cinnamon 
^royet. It alao produces sugar, coffee, and a great 



variety of intertro- 
pical fruits. The 
island is well cul- 
tivated, and you 
may Bonietiiiies see 
them ploughing 
with elephants. 

The famous bai 
yantree grows i 
India. There 
une at Calcutta 
nliich covers four 
acres of ground. 
The seasfrtis a 
divided into the 
rainy and the dry, 
and depend Upon 
the prevailing di- 
rection of the 
wind, called nu 
aooTis, which blow 
Biz months of the 
year from the 
Bonthwest, and six 
^^ mouths from the 

northeast. 
Among the famous cities of India are Benares, 
on the sacred Ganges, full of temples and mosques ; 
Delhi, celebrated for its palaces and mouuments ; 
and Cashmere, in the extreme north of India. 
" Who lias not heard oftlio Vale of Coslimero, 

With iU rosos the brigbleaC the earUi ever gave, 
Its temples, its grottoeit, and rountnma as clear 

As the loye-lighl«d eyes that heng over the wave I" 

Flocks of Cashmere goats with the finest of wool 
find pasturage among the hills, and the chief article 
of manufacture is the celebrated Cashmere shawl. 

QuKSTFONS- — Wbal do the Chinese call Japan? Are the Japan- 
ese like the ChiiieBo7 What and where is Japan? What can 
you tell mo of the vogelation of JapanT Principal prodncta? 
AjTanitemenls of the bouaes of the Japanese? Their cunning 
worhnuDship? What is aaid or Yeddo ! OrOsukaT 

IVhatdoos India embrace J How is it divided? Who owns it? 
What of its government? Of the HindoosT Of " Goleondn '■ and 
diamonds? Of food and famine ? What beaidel rice is cultivated T 
WliBt cflji jaulell me of Ceylon? Of the banyin-treeT Of the 
geasoDS? OfBecBreB? Of Delhi? OfCMbtnere? 
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I Ibmit tlia otlxar OonntzieH of Aala. fMap, p. 9.1.) 
I In the southwest part of Asia, between the Red 
■ Sea and the Pereian Gulf, ia Arahia. It is uliicfly 
' t desert country, and id held hy varions tribes of 
Bedoains, who have fine horses and many camela. 
Sow -woulfi you like the Arab wairitir'jj lofty aeat 
on the back of a camel, as nhown in 
the picture ? 

The chief towns are near the sea- 
coast. Mecca is the Holy City, whicli 
no Christian is allowed to entLT 
without renouncing his religion : 
it was the birth-plafe of iloliain- 
I med, the founder of the Moham- 
medan religion. 

Muscat is the centre of trade for 
Arabia and Persia with India and 
China. 

Mocha is celebrated for its coffee, 
of delicions flavor. Coffee, gums, 
and perfumes are exported, and 
^rain is imported. 

North of the Persian Gulf, and 
estending to the Caspian Sea, is 
Persia. The country is not well 
watered, so that there ia much 
1 desert land, as in Arabia, but the 
! mountain vuJIeys and the borders of 
the rivera are fertile and jiroduetivo 
The Persians are a handsome race 
of people, very polite in tljeir iiian- 
I ners, fond of old customs, and riJow 
I to adopt the improvements of the 
' age. A large portion of them live 
! in fiwns, but very many lead a wan- 
dering life, and live in tente made 
of goat-skins. 
' Ispahan is the lai^est city, but 
Teheran is the capital, and Tabreez has much 
trade. 

Bei-oochistan, ArenANisTAN, and Tckkkbtam 
are three separate and independent districts of 



country. They all adjoin Persia, and lie north of 
the Arabian Sea. They can hardly be said to 
be nations, they are so divided into separate tribes 
and bands. They very much resemble Persia in 
tlifir pliysical aspects, only they are more moun- 
tainous. All these countries are subject to exces- 
sive droughts and great extremes of heat and cold. 
Hrjkiifini ia the largest and most important city. 
It is surroiinfk'd by a wall eight miles in circiinifer- 
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ence, twenty feet high. It contains more than one 
hundred colleges, where the doctrines of Moham- 
medanism are taught, and in which several thousand 
students receive instruction annually. It has many 




THX DKBEST OF BAHABA, 

Why is Africa of leas interest ttmn the other contlnenta ? By 
whom ia it chiefly ishntiited ? 'Whut parts of Africa arc best 
knawn 7 How else do tUeee Slates (iiffer from moat of the other 
countries in Africa? How long has tiie somhern jiart of the con- 
tinent been koowcT Which are the lirilish colonies? 

What can you tell me of Cnpe Town? Which of Ihe Pnited 
Stales of America nro about the same distance us Cape Colony from 
the E'lUBlor I (p[). ;J5, 83.) Then uhat Btnie doe» it resiinble in 
climate ? What have been established along ihe coast 1 TcU me 
about Ijbcria. About Sierra Leone. Wlint alioni the rril of AfricJi 1 

What two singular trees grow in ArricaT What other tree is 
natire to Africa 7 

.Tell me of the animals of AlHoa. 



LESSON LI I. 

Mora about A&lca. (p. S3.) 

In the geogrnphy of Africa, the Great Deeert 
of Sahara and the river Nile constitute the moat 
strilcing features. 

The Great Desert ia an immense sandy waste, 
nearly as large as the whole United States. Traee 
it out on the map ; you Bee it lies between the 
parallels of 10° and 30° north. This is the latitude 
of Mexico and the Central American Republics. 
How do we account for such a barren waste in 
one place and such a prolific soil in another, seeing 
that they are both in the same latitude ! 

It is because there is no rain in the Desert. Here 



yon api>ly the 
rule in Lesson 
XLIV. In the 
mrthem regiona 
f Britisli Amer- 
ica you had 
barrenness with 
plenty of moist- 
ure — snow and 
1 e e— -b u t no 
warmth. Here 
J ou have barren- 
ness with plenty 
of wanntli, but 
no moisture ; in 
Central America 
and in Brazil, 
you have plenty of both heat and moisture, and 
there is a luxuriant vegetation. So if the 
climates were changed, and there were abundant 
rains upon the great Desert, it would be one of 
the most fertile regions on the earth. 

As it ia, travellers in the Desert come now and 
then to an Oast'^ — a green spot — where there hap- 
pens tobeaspring ot water; but they often perisli 
for the want of water, or are overwhelmed and 
smothered by the rolling sands. The sand is dry 
and loose, and it is often left by the wind in ridges, 
like petrified waves of the sea. 

Travellers find their way across this Desert by 
the bones of those who have perished in the jour- 
ney. As far as the eye can reach, it is all a dreary 
waste of sand and rock, of rock and s and. 

Farther to the south and nearer to the sea, we 
have rains and rivers and vegetation, and conse- 
quently no lack of animals, from man down to the 
meanest insects, to feed upon that vegetation or to 
subsist upon other animals. The interior countries 
of Africa, Soudan, Ethiopia, and the Region of the 
Zambesi, are still very little known, although Dr. 
Livingston and other recent travellers have pene- 
trated into some new sections. These countries are 
inhabited by warlike tribes of Arabs and negroes. 

Immense herds of elephants, bnffaloes, rhinoce- 
roses, deer, antelopes, sheep, lions, byenae, wolvee. 
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zebras, and giraffes roam at large over theee grasey 
plains or prowl in the jungle. The natives make 
pitfalls and cover them over with Btacke and leaves, 
and eo catch these animals in crowds. 

QuEBTioira. — What two striking featam of the geogniplij of 
thb country 1 How long is the Bed Sea. 1 The Medilemmeui 1 

Tea me about the Desert of Sahara. What fertile countries are 
in the same latitude 7 Whj la it so different from them? 

What ia an OasUT How do traveUerg Sod their way acroas tha 
deaert? What ia its appearance 7 

nuther to the south and nearer the sea, what do we And? 
What is aaid of the iDterior countries of Africef Of the animab 
of these regioDB 7 



LE880N LI 1 1. 
AbOKt SsTpt and Um mia, and tita Baitary SUtoa. (p. oj 

Joseph, of whom you have read bo often in the 
Bible, was sold into Egypt, and Hoaes was bid in 
the balrnahes on the bai^ of the Nile. This land 
and river are famona in hiatory. Once Egypt was 



the moat learned, ciTilized, and powerful of the 
nations then existing. 

The Pyramids are wonderful monoments of the 
greatness and power that Egypt once had. On the 
next page is a picture of one of them. The largest 
is the great Pyramid of Cheopa, on the west side of 
the Nile, about tea miles from Cairo. Its base 
covers about eleven acres of ground ; it is boilt of 
immense blocks of stone, and is 461 feet high. Who 
built it, or for what parpoee, are qnestions which 
the wisest men have not yet been able to answer. 

Egfpt, yon observe, is in the same latitude as 
Sahara ; it is in a rainlees region, and would be a 
desert, too, but for the Kile, 

This river overflows its banks regularly once a 
year, giving fertility to a strip of land that has 
been the granary of many nations. As it never 
rains, the growing crops are watered from the 
river. 

Measuring in a direct line from source to month, 
the Nile is the longest river in the world. In 18G2 
it was discovered that this ancient river rises in the 
southern hemisphere and is fed from Lakes Victoria 
and Kyanza, and perhaps from Lake Tanganyika 
also. 

Yon observe, that for more than a thousand miles 
above the Delta, — as the land between the different 
mouths of the Nile is called, — this river does not 
receive a single tributary, simply because rain 
enough does not fall there to make a river. 

Egypt is a dependency of the Turkish Empire, 
and is governed by a Viceroy, called the Khedive 
(K^d-i-ve), who pays an annual tribute to the Sul- 
tan. It is inhabited chiefly by people of Arabian 
descent, who are impoverished by oppressive taxes. 
The chief products are cotton, grain, flax, hemp, and 
dates. Sugar, tobacco, silk, and coffee also do well. 

I^pt is the most important country in Africa. 
Nubia is subject to the Khedive of Egypt. 

Cairo, a very large city, is the capital, but Alex- 
andria, at the entrance of one of the months of the 
Nile, is the chief commercial port of Africa, 

The Ba&babt States consist of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Korocco. The French have bad 
poeeeesion of Algeria since 1833. Moroooo is 
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independent. The other two States are partially 
subject to Turkey. They iire inhabited by Arabs, 
Moors, and mixed breeds from various parts of the 
Old World. Morocco leather (-omes from Morocco. 

"We also get from the Earbary States some wool 
and a few woollen fabrics, gum, wax, olive oil, coral, 
and leeches. Tliey have a caravan trade with tite 
tribes beyond the Great Desert; these caravans 
carry calicoes and other manufactures of Europe 
and America, and bring back in exchange gold- 
dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, flowers, &c. 

Tunis is the largest and most civilized city of the 
liarbary iitatee. It is situated near the ruins of 
the ancient city of Carthage. Morocco, Algiers, 
and Fez are also large cities. 



I 



niiat is said of Joaopb and Hoses T What kind 
of o country wna Egypt long ago? What is said of the Pyra- 
mida? Of tlio Pyramid of Clieppa ? Why was it built? 

How is Egypt like Sftbara, euil liow differeat? How does the 
Nile make Kgypt fortile ? Tell me of the length and eouroea of the 
Nile. Whal U the Delta of the Nile? For what distance above 
the Delta hii« fhe Nile no branclioa ? Why 7 



What is Slid of the inhabitants of Egypt ? What do they culti- 
vato? What is said of Cairo and of Alexandria 7 

Which are the Barbary StatoB? What of the government of 
each of them? How inhabited ? What do we g«t from these 
Slates ? Tell mc of their trade with the tribes beyond the DeaerL 



LESSON LIV. 

Map Studiei and Review. 

How is Africa separated from Europe 7 How la it connected 
with Asia? How is it separated from Arabia in Asia? Name 
llie most northern, eastern, and western capes. Whal two capes 
south? Into what aea or ocean does each of those capes extend? 
Wliat walera do the straits of Gibraltar and Dab el Mandeb connect * 

Where is Mozambique Channel? Gulf of Guinea? Gulf of 
Aden ? lie J Sea 7 Mediterranean Soa 7 

What large island east of Africa? In what ocean is it 7 How 
Ei'pnnited from Africa? In tho northern or eoutl^ern hemiaphere? 
What two islands east of Madagascar? WliaC islands west of 
Africa? Where is St. Helena, to whioli the first Emperor Napo- 
leon was banished 7 Where are the Cape Verd Islands? Canary 
Islands? 

Where are the Atlas MCa.? Mountains of the If oon T Eong 
Uts. 7 Crystal Mts. 7 Snow Mis. T 

What is the prindpal river flowing into tlio Mediterranean SeoT 
In what lakes does it rise? In what direction does it flow? 
Why has it no branches for 1000 miles from its mouth ? What 
is the largeti river flowing into the Gulf of Guinea ? What river 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean between capes Yerd and Btsnco? 
Where does the Zambesi River empty? What part of Africa baa 
no rivers? Why? 

Wliat large lake in Soudan? What three lakes in Ethiopia? 

Name the States bordering on the Mediterranean Sea ; bordering 
on the Red Sea; on the Indian Ot.'ean; on the Atlantic Ocean. 
What English provinces in the south? What country south oT 
Where is Ethiopia? Ahyasinia? What republic, ■el' 
tlpd by free blacks from the United Stales? Name the most 
civilized of these States, (p. 78.) 

What two principal cities of Egypt 7 In what direction is C»pB 
Town from Cairo? Morocco from Cape Town? Wliat is tho 
capital of Liberia? What town at the juncture of tlie Whito Nile 
and the Blue Nile ? 

Is more of Africa north or south of the equator? Is Cape Bon 
or Cape of Good Hope farther from the equator? How doea the 
latitude of these cupes compare with the latitude of Cape Lookout. 
North CaroIiun,(map, p. S9)?How mnny degrees of hitilude are 
Capes Bon ami Good Hope distant from each other? 

You see at the top of one of the meridian lines ; what does it 
indicute? What city in England would (hat meridian pass through, 
if extended north? In what longitude are Cape Verd Islands? 
Madagascar is in what longitude and in what latitude 7 

What Lakes are crossed by the equator ? WTiich tropic crooMa 
' the Deaort of Sahara? 







LE880N LV. 

Ula. rHap,p. 93.; 

We will now paas from Africa, along the Tstlimua 
of Suez, to anotlier continent, tlie largest of them 
all. Asia is as large ae both tlie AmericaB, Asia 
means eastern latuL Tlie Garden of Eden was in 
Asia. Here lived our Saviour ; and here, too, live 
.1 more than half of all the people who are now on 
// the earth. * 



IJie highest elevations above the sea level in the 
world and the greatest depreesione below it, are 
in Asia Gnuri-anker, >iie of the peaks of the 
Ilimala^ a Mountains, is 29,000 teet abo^ e the sea 
Ie\e!, and the surface ol tlie Dead Sea la 1300 teet 
below it 

Asia with the islaiidi that fnnge its toast, ex 
tends troiii the equator far beyond the Arctic 
Circle It therefore hasevpry climate that distance 
from the Equator, or elevation above the sea can 
give, and of eourae great variety of vegetable pro- 
ductions. Consequently, Asiatic commerce has 
always been considered most valuable. 

I-et us now look at the maj), and see if it will not 
teai-h us something more about this great continent. 
On one side, you see all the rivers flow nortliward 
and empty into the Arctic Ocean ; on another side 
they flow southwardly, and mingle with the dark 
waters of the Indian Ocean ; and again, on another 
side they flow eastward, and mingle their waters 
witli the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus you observe that Asia has three great 
water slieds, like some houses that have three roofs ; , 
one slants to the north, one to the south, and the 
other to the east, with a platform on the top from j 
which no water mns ; this great plateau is the 
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The nations of Asia and Africa are not 
Christian nations, like thoee of America 
and Europe. The people are heathen 
and worship idols, or are Mohammedans. 
In many places misBionariea have be- 
gun to teach the people aboat Chriet, 
Those countries of the world are the 
pleasauteet to live in, and the people the 
happiest, where the Bible is read, and the 
purest forms of the Christian religion 
most prevail. In Asia, the masses of the 
people are ignorant and degraded. 

QuEsnoKB. — Vriiicb in the largest of the conti- 
neuM? Wtiatistbo meaaing or Aaiut What can 
you tell me about it? What JB Boid of an eleTotion 
nboTe the eea-lovel and a depreHsion below it? 

Wliot Ib Baid oT its Torietr or climate, its produc- 
[ioD9 and commerce? Of the direction in which 
the rivers of Asia tlow T Of the tbreo water-ahcda ? 
or the platform or inland basin? 

What five powprful nations of Asia? What 
others are meatioued, and what is Bsid of tliom? 
Wbat throe distioot races of men ioliabit Asia? 
What other two raoBS are there ? Are the nations 
of Asia Christian, like those of America and Europe? 
What are they 1 What oountrioa axe moat pleasant 
to live in? 



plateau of Asia. Tibet, and other countries, from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet liigh, are situated upon it. It 
is the KooF OF THE WORLD. You Can see by the 
map that the Caspian and Aral Seas have no con- 
nection with the ooean ; all the waters of this vast 
inland basin disappear in its sands, or flow into salt 
seas and lakes, where it is evaporated up again. 
Do you remember (p. 59) the "roof" in America? 

Asia is owned chiefly by five powerful nations : 
China, Kussia, Turkey, Persia, and India, which 
last is governed by England. 

The other countries, such as Arabia, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Siara are inhabited 
for the most part by a semi -barbarous people. 

Three distinct races of men inhabit Asia ; the 
white or Cautiasian race, the yellow or Mongolian 
race, and the brown or Malay race. There are but 
two other principal races of men ; the black or 
negro race of Africa, and the copper-colored Indian 
race of America. 



LESSON LVI. 

About tba Ohlneie Bmplre. (Map. p. 93.) 

China ia tho principal country of the Chinese 
Empire. Tibet and Corea are also parts of it, and 
its northern provinces, Mongolia and Manchooria, 
are sometimes called Chinese Tartary. The whole 
Empire is of vast extent, and is very densely 
peopled. It is supposed to have about one-third 
as many inhabitants as all the rest of the world. 
Fekin, the capital, is much larger than the largest 
city in America, and there are probably other 
cities in China as large as Peldn. 

We know but little about the interior of the 
country, because the Chinese have been so jealous 
of the " outside barbarians," as they have called all 
Europeans and Americans, that they would not 
permit them either to travel through their country, 
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or to enter tbe walls of any of their cities. But 
this is changed now, and every year we are learn- 
ing more of the country and people. 

But we know that the country is very thickly 
inhabited, and tliat every inch of ground, even the 
hillsides, and the crevices of the rocks — where 
any thing tliat servfs aa food for man will grow — 
are sure to he cultivated. 

In Canton a large portion of the people live on 
*he water, for want of room on the land. 

Cantun and Shanghai are the chief sea-ports. 

The Government of this singular people is the 
oldest in the world. They appear to have attained 
to a high degree of civilization while France and 
England were yet in a savage state. 

The Chinese belong to the yellow or Mongolian 
rtoe. They have singular features and curious cos- 
tumes. The men shave their heads in front, and 
wear long queues ; and the women hare small feet, 
made so by dwarfing them in infancy, so tliat when 




grown their feet are mere Etunips, upon which tlicy 
can barely hob- 
ble along. 

In a country 
that is so thickly 
settled, and 
_ where land is 
^ scarce, there is 
.^:^^^^— ;=^^^jr, little or no room 
■.^?-^^5?^ "^ for grazing; con- 
sequently, there 
are but few 
flocks and herds in the densely populated parts of 
the Empire. 

The Chinese are an industrious, economical, and 
ingenioQB people. A Chinese can live on very lit- 
tle ; he eats almost any thing, even dogs, cats, and 
rats, and making choice dishes from sharks' fins 
and ducks' tongues. Thej are fond of trade, and 
apt to cheat. The chewing and smoking of opiam is 
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as oommon with them as the use of tobacco is with 
nSy but it is much more injiirions. 

This country is called by the natives " The 
flow^ery land," and every thing, except sea-island 
cotton, that is grown in the United States, thrives 
in China equally well ; and some things are pro- 
duced there, as tea, the tallow-tree, the wax-tree, 
the varnish-tree, the camphor-tree, &c., which are 
not cultivated with ns. 

The picture of a farmer using the wind to help 
his cart along, illustrates the appearance and mode 
of life of one class of the Chinese. 

China and the United States, you observe, lie for 
the meet part between the same parallels, and front 
east^ward on the ocean ; therefore their climates are 
similar. (See map, p. 22.) 

The chief articles of food and clothing in China 
are rice and cotton. The principal articles of 
commerce are teas and silks, besides nankins, laces, 
porcelain and lacquered ware, ivory-work, trinkets, 
and fire-crackers. 

QUEsnoNa — What different ooontries of the Chinese Empire 
are mentioned ? (Do not omit to turn to the map and see where 
tbej' are all situated.) What is said of the size and population of 
the Chinese Empire? OfPekm? 

Why do we know so little of the interior of China? What can 
you teU me about the cultivation of the land ? Of the people in 
Canton T Of the chief sea-ports ? Of the government and civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese? 

What can you tell me of the race to which the Chinese belong. 
of ^eir features, costumes ; the men's heads and the women's feet ? 
Of grazing, and flocks and herds ? VHiat kind of a people are 
the Chinese? 

What can you tell me of the productions of China ? How do 
China and the United States resemble each other? What are the 
diief articles of food and clothing ? Of commerce? 



LESSON LVII. 

About Japan and India. (Map, p. 93.) 

Japan, or " The land of the rising sun," as the 
GhineBe call it, is another of the remarkable Em- 
pires of the East. The Japanese resemble the Chi- 
nese, bnt seem to be a more vigorous race of people, 
and are better educated. Until lately thej would 
allow BO foreigners but the Dutch to come into 
their oountij or to trade with them. 



The Empire of Japan consists of four large 
islands, Niphon, Yesso, Kuisiu, and Sikoke, besides 
numerous smaller islands. The Sea of Japan sepa- 
rates them from the continent. 

The vegetation of Japan is singularly rich and 
varied. But though the flowers are lovely, like the 
Japonica, which comes to us from Japan, and there 
grows wild in the woods, they are said to be with- 
out fragrance, and the birds, with their brilliant 
plumage, are without song. 

The principal products are rice and tea. The 
fish of the neighboring waters largely supply the 
people with food. 

The houses of Japan have no chairs, tables, sofas, 
or bedsteads ; the people sleep at night on the 
same mats upon which they sit, eat, and work 
during the day. 

The Japanese are cunning workmen. Their 
silks and crapes are beautiful ; their porcelain is of 
the most delicate structure and exquisite finish ; it 
is admired everywhere. Their wooden wares, 
cabinet furniture, and basket-work are also inge- 
nious and surprisingly beautiful, 

Yedo, on the island of Niphon, is the capital, 
the residence of the Emperor ; it is nearly as large 
as Pekin. But the principal commercial city is 
Osaka; it has a large population, and its streets 
are intersected by numerous canals, which are 
spanned by more than a hundred bridges, some of 
which are very airy and beautiful. 

India is that large peninsula which lies between 
Bengal Bay and the Arabian Sea. It is divided 
into three provinces, of which Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay are the capitals. This is British India. 
Farther India lies between the Brahma-pootra 
and Cambodia rivers, and includes both Burmah 
and Siam. All this country is owned by England, 
or governed through her influence. 

India ranks next to China in density of popula- 
tion. This land of "barbaric pomp and gold" is 
inhabited by the Hindoos, who are the natives; 
the English population is small in comparison with 
them. 

The Hindoos are slender and graceful in form ; 
their complexion varies from a dark olive — some- 
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tiiuefi almost as dart as a negro — to light brown 
Thej are skillful workmen, and excel in many 
branches of indiifltry. 

The mines uf " Golconda ' nsed to be famons for 
jewels. The "Kohinoor," the brightest jewel of 
the British crown, and the largest of diamonds, 
WM plucked from the eye of a Hindoo idol in India. 

The principal article of food in India is rice, and 
from the lack of roads and means of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the country, 
famine is common. It often happens, as was the 
case in 18t>7, tliat the peoplu in one part of India 
have more than enough, while those in other parts 
are perishing of hunger by thousands. Rice, cotton, 
indigo, and opium are the chief staples. 

The Island of Ceylon is a part of India, and be- 
longs to the English. It is famous for its pearl 
fisheries and its spices, especially its cinnamon 
grovei. It also produces sugar, coffee, and a great 



variety of intertro- 
pifiil fruits. The 
i.-land is well cul- 
tivated, and you 
niay sometimes see 
them ploughing 
with elephants. 

The famous bau- 
yun-tree grows 
India. There 
o;ic at Calcutta 
which covers four 
acres oi' ground. 

The seasons ar 
divided into tho 
rainy and the dry, 
and dapend uj>on 
the prevailing di- 
rection of tlie 
wind, called jm. 
soons, which blow 
six months of the 
year from the 
southwest, and six 
montlia from the 
northeast. 
Among tho famous cities of India are Benares, 
on the sacred Ganges, full of temples and mosques ; 
Delhi, celebrated for its palaces and monuments; 
and Caslimere, in the extreme north of India. 
" Wbo has not hoard oTDio Vole or Cashmere, 

With ICa rose.i the brigblcBt tho eartli ever gave, 
Its temples, its grottooii, ami fouQlaina as cloat 
As tho loye-lighled eyoa Uiat hang over the wbtbT" 

Flocks of Cashmere goats with the finest of wool 
find pasturage among the hills, and the chief article 
of manufacture is the celebrated Cashmere shawl. 

QuEsnoNs. — What do the Chinese call Japan? Are the Japan- 
ese liico the ChinesoT What a.ai where ia Japan? What can 
■joa tell me of the vegetatiOD of Jnpan? Principal producU? 
AjTanicGmeiitE of tho houses of tho Japanese? Their cunning 
workmanshipT What ia said of YeddoT OfOukaT 

What does India embrace? ilow is it divided? Who owns it? 
Whot of itagovornmeDt? Of the Hindooa? Of "Golconda" and 
diamonds? Of food and famine? What besides rice is cultivated ? 
What COD foil tell me of Ceylon T Of tbe bsDjan-tresT Of the 
seasons ? Of Benares 1 Of Delhi ? Of CaBhmere 7 
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Aboat Um otliar Oonntrlea of Asia. (Mnp, p. 9a.] 

In the southwest part of Asia, between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, is Aradia, It is chiefly 
a desert country, and is held by various tribes of 
Bedouins, who have fine horses and many camels. 
How would you like the Arah warriur'a lofty seat 
on the back of a camel, as shown in 
I the picture ) 

The cbief towns arc near the sea- 
coast. Mecca is the Holy City, which 
no Ohristitin is allowed to enter 
svitbout renouncing his religion ; if 
it was the birth-place of Moham- £ 
med, the founder of the Moham- || 
tnedan religion. 

Muscat is the centre of trade for ^ 
Arahia and Persia with India and ^ 
China, 

Moclia is celebrated for its coffee, -^ 
I of delicious flavor. Coffee, gums, 3-' 
and perfumes are exported, and "5 
grain is imported. 

North of the Persian Gulf, and 
extending to the Caspian Kea, is =^- 
Pekbia. The country is not well 
■watered, so that there is much 
desert land, as in Arabia, but the 
mountain valleys and the borders of 
the rivers are fertile and pnKJuctive. 
The Persians are a handsomo rar'C 
of people, very polite in tJicir iiiim- 
iiers, fond of old customs, and sluw 
to adopt tlie improvements of the 
age. A large portion of them live 
in towns, but very many lead a wan- 
dering life, and live in tents made 
of goat- skins. 

Ispahan is the largest city, but 
Teheran is the capital, and Talireez has much 
trade. 

BEI.OOCHIBTAN, Afghasistaj*, atid Turkestan 
are three separate and independent districts of 



country. They all adjom Persia, and he north of 
tbe Arabian Sea. They can hardly be said to 
be nations, they are bo divided into separate tribes 
and bands. They very much resemble Persia in 
tiit'ir jihysical aspects, only they are more moun- 
tainous. All these countries are subject to excea- 
sive drfiughta and great extremes of heat and cold. 
lliikliiira 19 the largest and most important city. 
It is siirruTHidcd by a wall eight nijlos in circumfer- 




ence, twenty feet high. It contains more than one 
hundred colleges, where the doctrines of Moham- 
medanism are taught, and in which several thousand 
students receive instruction annually, Ithasmany 
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fine bnildings, moBques, and bazaars, and an im- 
meiiBe trade. Its marfeets are frequented by mer- 
chants from Turkey and Kusaia, China, India, and 
other parts of Aeia. 

SiBEKiA embraces the entire northern portion of 
the continent from Europe to the Pacific ocean. 
It ie larger than the Chinese Empire, but has not 
more than a hundredth part as many inhabitant*. 
You can readily understand why this is, when you 
see by the map that almost all of it is north of the 
50th parallel of north latitude, and in sitaation 
resembles Northern British America and Labrador 
on this continent. It is very much such a country. 

Siberia is celebrated for its mines, its cold cli- 
mate, its fine furs, its vast extent, and its noble 
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exiles. It is the place of 
I .iniahment for political 
oftcnders in Buseia. 

Mining, trapping, graz- 
mg(in the Bouthcm por- 
t ons,) and trading are the 
chief occupations of the 

^ _^ people. They travel 

"^§^^^^^ n winter on the snow 
cl efly in sledges, drawn 
c iher by dogs, reindeer, 

Siberia belongs to the 
T Ksian Enipire, whose 
apital is St, Petersburg. 
Geokoia (find it) be- 
longs to Kussia. The Cau- 
casian race derive their name from its mountains. 
The men are liandsome, and the women the 

ost beautiful in the world, Tlie Turks make 
aves of them. 

Turkey is in the most western part of Asia. It 
belongs to the Turkish Empire, whose eapit&l is 
Constantinople, where the Emperor or SvUan re- 
sides. 

The climate, escept near the coast, is dry, and 
the country is much like Persia. It is because of 
the scanty supply of water in all these southwest- 
em conntriea of Asia that the camel, " tlie ship of 
the desert," is so highly prized in them all. All 
of Asia west of India and China, and south of the 
parallel of 50°, is scantily watered. 

In these dry countries of Asia, and on the sandy 
plains of Northern Africa, most of the inhabitants 
are Mohammedans. 

Smyrna is the chief commercial city of Asiatic 
Turkey and of Western Asia. It exports figs and 
other dried fruits, as well as silks, carpets, goat- 
skins, olive-oil, aud gums. 

In Turkey, at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, IS Palestine, the country of which we 
read moat in the Bible, where Jerusalem is, and 
where our Saviour appeared. It is called the Holy 
Land, or Syria. (See map, p. 93.) 

QusBTioaB. — Where ■■ Aralria 1 What Idml of m ooiatzj T Wio 
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B*« dwraf Whu can jon tell mc of Mecul Of IfDmil Of 
Ifoch&t 

Where ud wbM kind of ft conntrj i» Penia ! What of the 
PcnUnsI What of theeilie* of Pcnia! 

Wbat can von tell me of BtloochUbm, A^haniitan, and TnrkL'S- 
tanl Of the city of Bokliarn! 

Where is Siberia! Wbat U laid of iu size and the nambcrof 
is inhabilDDtE? Whir m) few* For what is Siberia celebraleil! 
What of the occapalions of the people ? Modes of (ravelling 1 

What ca.n yon (ell mt of Georgia and its inhabiunts! Of Tur- 
ke^t Ita dimntel Of tha camel? Of Mohammedans I Of 
Smyrna? Of Syria (which is the Holy I*nd)t 



Canca lias celebrateiJ tin mines, and Celebes 
fiirnisheB tortoise-Bbells. 

Batavia and MamlU are the most important 
towns amoDg the East India Islands. 

The great mass of the inhabitants of these islands 
are savages ; not a few of them are (annibals, and 
some are pirates, 

Anstralasia inehides Australia, Papua or New 
Guinea, Tasmania, and New Zealand, and other 
smaller islands. 

Australia is the largest island in the world, and, 



LESSON LIX. 

tiOoking at the map of the "World 
Mild of Asia, you see, to tlie sonth- 
eaet of Asia and the Japan Islands, 
numerous islands; the Pacitic 
Ocean is dotted thickly with them. 
Tliis island division of the lands 
oftlie world is called Oceania. The 
native inliaiiitants are mostly of 
the Malay or brown races. 

Oceania baa three subdivisions ; 
Eaet Indies, Australasia, and Poly- 
nesia. 

The East Indies include Su- 
matra, Borneo, Java, Banca, Cc 
lebes, Molucca or Spice Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Formosa, etc. 
These islands are ako some- 
times called Malaysia, None of 
them are lar from the Equator, 
and several of them are crossed 
by it ; their climate, therefore, is 
very hot, except in the elevated re- 
gions, where it is perpetual spring. 
\ No part of the world surpasses 
them in variety and abundance of 
prodnctions. Nearly all the spices 
we nee — such as cloves, cinnamon, 
nntmegB, pepper — grow on these 
islands. Hice, sago, cotton, sugar, 
ooffee, and indigo are also largely 
cultivated. 
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with Taamania and New Zealand, is now b 
colonized by the English. Its rich gold mines have 
sttracted great numbere of Europeans tliere. The 
nativee are Papuans — black, brutal, and savage, 
with frizzly hair. Wool-growing is the leading 
occnpation, next to gold-mining. 

The vegetation and animals are peculiar, as I told 
jon oa page 8. What odd-looking birds in the 
picture I 

Wliat have I told you about the Australians being 
our antipodes f Australia is south of the Equator, 
and lies partly in the Torrid and partly in the 
Temperate Zone. Melbonme ie its largest and 
most flourishing city. If you were to go there you 
wonld have to look north to see the sun at noon, 
and your shadow would point south ; and you wonld 
find the longest days of the year in December. 

Mnch of the country is covered with grass, dotted 
here and there with trees, forming a beautiful land- 
scape. 

Poiyneflia — "many islands" — embraces tlie nc- 
merouB islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean. 
Of all these, the Sandwich Islands are most inter- 
esting to UB, aud most important. The nativee have, 
by the teachings of American missionaries and the 
influence of commercial intercourse, become Obrie- 
tianized and civilized. 

QiTBBTioiit.— What does <k«uda {ncliidg 1 Of whu tw« an 
tbe udTnl Wfut thiee tabdividoDshuOccsnial What cm 
ron tell ms of ihe E, Indiw! In what Zonet What climate 
Vbat TCgMable produc^iu 1 What do we get ftom Banc* koA 
ftMn Celebes f The two chief towns. Wliat aboat the inhatut- 
■nti ! When and what ii Anitnlaua ! Tell me of Anitralia ; 
lij whom colonlied ; Iti mines ; natives ; wool-gmwing, etc 
What can yon ten me aboDt Pol^c^? The Sandwich Islands 
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LESSON LXI. 

BnTOpe. (Map, p. 101. j 

We will now cross oyer from tlie largest to the 
emalleat of the contineiita. Europe ia separated 
from tlie oilier two continents of tlie Old World 
by two mountain ranges, one river, five sea-*, and 
three straits-, can you tell their names frimi the 
uiapi 



7hati0 the J/j dentations of its coast, a 



Jy^ 



i will 



see that it has a more irregular outline than any 
other foiitinont, and is favorably sitnated for c 

Europe Ims a far larger population than an\- 
otlier eoiitiuent except Asia; it has a greater nnni- 
ber of powerful iind civilized nations, ns well us 
of large ntid Bplendid cities and public buildings. 
For centuries l>efore America was known, iiioet of 
id civilization of the world were in 
Europe. 

All tlie nations in Europe, except Turkey, wLicli 
ia Mohammedan, profess Christianity, as we do. 
The Christian nations are the most enlightened. 
prosperous, and powerful ; though they do not con. 
lain more than oTic-third the population of the world, 
they are more jiowcrl'ul than all the other nations. 

Europe, with the islands near it, is divided among 
forty-eight separate states or natioos, some of 
which are not larger than the amailest county in 
Virginia, llie greatest part of it, however, belongs 
to (ireat Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Italy, 
and Austria. Tliese Bix are called the tirst-class 
powers, because of their strength and inttucuce, 
and, with the United States of America, are the 
great powers of tlie world. 






The second-rate powers are such as Holland, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
Belgium, Greece, and Turkey. 

Of the remaining thirty States, Switzerland, a 
zepublic and Bavaria a kingdom, are the largest. 
Hanover has been swallowed up by Prussia ; the 
rest are small, and most of them are in Germany. 

All the larger States of Europe, except the Re- 
public of Switzerland, are monarchies, and are 
governed by a King or Queen, or by an Emperor. 
England alone at present is governed by a Queen ; 
Kussia, Germany, and Austria by Emperors, and 
the rest by Kings, Dukes, Princes, etc. 

Europe is more thickly settled and is better cul- 
tivated than the United States. With us un 
Battled land is plentiful and cheap, and hundreds 
of thousands of people every year leave Europe, 
come to America, and settle on our cheap lands in 
the western States and Territories. 

In corresponding latitudes, the climates of Europe 
are very much milder than they are with us, — that 
is, they are cooler in summer, and warmer in 
winter. Looking at the maps of Europe and tlie 
United States, you see that the most southern parts 
of Europe are not so far south as the 35th parallel 
of north latitude, which is the southern boundary of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. Observe Virginia 
and the States between parallels 35 and 40, and how 
cold they are. In most parts of Europe south of 
40**, the winter climates are so mild that the people 
do not even build chimneys to their houses, because 
it is 80 rarely cold enough for fires. 

Northern Pennsylvania is in the same latitude 
with Rome (41^ 54'), yet many winters pass in 
Bome without either snow or ice. 

London — lat. 51° 23' — is in the same latitude 
with some places in Canada where they have 
sleighing all the winter, yet in the whole of London 
there is hardly a sleigh to be found, so seldom is 
there snow enough for a sleigh to run upon. 

Labrador and England are in the same latitude, 
yet in America the climate is so severe that the 
country is scarcely inhabitable ; whereas, in Eng- 
land, the weather in winter is so mild that the 
cattle find pasturage all the year round. 



This difference as to climate is owing to the 
presence of the sea and the way the winds blow. 
The Mediterranean tempers the climate of Southern 
Europe ; the shores of England are bathed by the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream ; and " the bonny 
west winds," sweeping over the broad Atlantic, 
reach the shores of Great Britain and Europe, 
loaded with warmth and moisture. It is they that 
clothe Ireland — ^lat. 51° to 55° — with her mantle 
of green, and have crowned her with the name of 
the " Emerald Isle." The same waters and breezes 
render the climate of the coasts of Norway milder 
than that of Greenland, in the same latitude. 

Questions. — Name the mountain ranges, river, seas, and straits 
that separate Europe from Asia and Africa. What kind of a coast 
line has it 7 How many seas, gulfs, and bajs can you find in, or 
bordering on, Europe? Can you name them? 

What is said of Europe as to its population ? Its nations ? Its 
cities? Its learning and civilization? Are its nations all Christian, 
nations ? 

How many separate nations or States are there in Europe? 
Which are the six first-rate powers ? What seven nations are the 
'* great powers of the world ?" Which are the second-rate powers 
of Europe ? Which is a republic? Which countries are governed 
by Queens ? Which by Emperors ? 

Why do so many people come every year from Europe to live in 
America? 

How do the climates of Europe compare with that of the United 
States ? Which of the United States are between the 35th and 40th 
parallels of latitude ? What countries of Europe are south of the 
40th ? What of the winters there ? Of northern Pennsylvania 
and Rome? Of London and Canada? Labrador and England? 
Explain the cause of this di£ference. 
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About Great Britain. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain consists 
of two principal islands ; — of Great Britain, which 
embraces England, Scotland, and Wales; and of 
Ireland, with a number of smaller ones. 

The Island of Great Britain ranks sixth in size 
among the islands of the world. The order is this : 
AustraUa, Borneo, New Guinea, Madagascar, 
Sumatra, Great Britain. 

The colonies and possessions of Great Britain ex- 
tend around the world; they are on every continent, 
and embrace about onenseventh of aU known land ; 



ENGLAND. 




/l=. 



she govenia, directly or indirectlj-. orie-liith of the 
inhabitants of tlie world. 

England haa tlie largest commerce, owns more 
shipping, produces more coal and iron, and is more 
extensively engaged in manufactures, than any na- 
tion in the world is now, or ever has been. We 
once belonged to England, and she is our " Mother 
Country ;" we speak the same language, read the 
same Bible, and glory in the same literature ; there- 
fore, after that of our own native land, the geogra- 
phy of England is more interesting to us than that 
of any other country. 

You will recollect what waa told you in the last 
lesson about the cliniflto of England being eo much 
milder than the countries west of it, on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic. It is a very moist cli- 
mate ; cloudy, foggy days are common. 

Although the whole island of Great Britain is 
only half as large as the single State of Texas, it 
has as many large cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
as the entire United States. 

London, the largest city in the world, with a popu- 
lation of over 3,000,000, is the capital of Great 
Britain. It is situated on the Thames (TWns) River. 

Liverpool has, of all places in Eurppe, the 



largest trade with 
tho United States; 
most of our cotton 
and other produce 
that goes to Eng- 
land is landed at 
Liverpool, which is 
the chief cotton 
(II ark et in the 
world. 

Manchester is 
celebrated as the 
chief cotton manu- 
facturing city of 
England; Birm- 
ingham for its iron 
manufactures and 
its coal mines; 
Leeds for its wool- 
lens ; Sheffield for 
its cutlery and hardware, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
for its coal. 

Greenwich, one of the suburbs of Loudon, is sit- 
uated a few miles below London Bridge, on the 
right bank of the Thames. Greenwich Hospital 
and the Royal Observatory are there. These have 
given it a world-wide celebrity. At the obeerva- 
tory those astronomical observations have been 
made, which enable navigators to find their way 
across the pathless ocean with the utmost precision 
and accuracy. The longitude on all of our charts 
for navigation is reckoned from Greenwich, as we 
reckon longitude by land, in America, from Wash- 
ington. 

Wales is a mountainous connti'y, and is rich in 
mines of tin, copper, coal, and iron. 

Scotland is a hilly country, and is celebrated for 
its lake and mountain scenery, and the hardy char- 
acter of its people. Its ancient capital, Edinburgh, 
is a most famous city and a great seat of learning ; 
but Glasgow is its largest city. 

Dublin is the capital of Ireland, and its largest 
and most important city. 

QnxsTtoNB. — or what doeB the Kingdom of Great Britain coo- 
Eist t How does Great Britain raak among the ialandi of tbe world T 
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Tell me of the eitent of tlie poaseasioas of Grent Britato ; of 
her conunerce, shipping, Ac Whj is Eaglaad eo inceragting to 

"WTiat of the climate of England? Wlial can you Mil ma about 
ita Urge citiea? About London? lirerpool? Other citiee? 
Greenwich? 

Toil ma ofWitleB; of ScolUnd; oF Edinburgh and Glaagow; of 
Dublin. 
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About France and other Oonntriei of Westeni Eorope. 

CroBsiog tlie Strait of Dover, you would pasa 
from England to i!ic continent, anj, landing at Ca- 
lais, would he in France, a warlike nation that 
PruBsia has recently overrun and diBinembered, 

France extends from tlie Englisli Channel and 
Belgium to the Mediternmean Sea and Spain, and 
under the n;]e of its Ernpcror, Xapoleon III., was 
more prosperous and flourishing than it had ever 
been. He is detlironed. 

Paris, the capital, though not so large as London, 
ie the most splendid city in the world. Its nionu- 
ments and its edifices, its galleries of art, its scien- 
tific institutions, the politeness of its inhabitants, 
and their elegance of manner, have all made it 
famons. 

A^calture is a leading occupation of the people 




of France, All the grains are cultivated, but the 
culture of the grape takes the first rank. More wine 
is made in France than in any other country. The 
beet is largely grown for the sugar which is made 
from it. Much silk is made, too, and manufactured 
into the most delicate and bcautifiil goods. 

Eordeau.'i and Marseilles are celebrated for wines, 
Lyons for silks, anil Kouen for the manufacture of 
cotton goods, Havre is the port of Paris, and is 
most frequented by our merchant vessels. Our ex- 
ports of rice and cotton to Havre are larger than 
they are to any other port except to Liverpool in 
England. 

The picture represents a scene that is very com- 
mon in tlie flat country along the sea-coast, south 
of the Garonne River ; tlie shepherds dress in skins, 
and, mounted on stilts, watch their flocks. 

North of France you see BELGruM, formerly a 
part of HoLL4SD, which joins it on the north. Both 
front on the North Sea. Holland is flat and low, 
much of the land being lower than the sea, whose 
watei-s are kept out by dikes or embankments. It 
would seem strange to you to find canals every- 
where croesing the country, as roads do among us, 
and supplying their place. Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land, its largest and most important city, is divided 
by canaJs into ninety islands, connected by two 
hundred and fifty bridges. 

Belgium is the best cultivated 
and most thickly populated country 
in the world. Agriculture occupies 
great numbers of the people, but 
manufacturing is also extensive. 

Two centuries ago, Holland was 
one of the great powers of Europe. 
The Dutch were always, and are stil], 
a sea-faring and commercial people, 
and own many large ships. 

Qrossing the Pyrenees from 
France, you are in the peninsula of 
Spain and Poktugal. These two 
nations were once tlie foremost in 
Europe. Spain discovered America, 
and with Portugal colonized South 
America and all the southern part of 
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North America, as you remember I Lave already 
told jor 

In both these mountainous countries the climate 
is delightful, but the people are indolent. We re- 
ceive port wine from Portugal; and from Spain, 
sherry and other wines, olive-oil, oranges, rai- 
sins, &c. 

QuEBTiON'B. — From wlint does Dover Strait separate England? 

What is said of the extent of Franec ? What of ita recent Fn 
peror ? What can yoii tell me of ia cnpital f What hu e mad t 
famous ? What is suid of nKfieulture ? Oi' |;rain» ' Of v c ' 
Of die beet ? Of silk 1 W nmiiufai'tures • 

What can jou tell me of Bordeaux and Marseilles (Wl arc 
arc those cities?) Of Lyons? Of Itoueu, on the Se ne ? Of 
Havre '' Of our cxi)orts to II:ivre ? 

What eonntry formerly was a part of Hollnnd? IV hat pec 
lUriUeB of this coiiLlrj-? Of Amsterdam? What is so d of Bel 
gium and the pursuits of the people? Of HoUntid and tbo Dutch 
years apo, and ttioir present pursuits? 

What peninsula southwest of Prance? Tell mo of Spain luid 
Portugal, in former times and now ; of these coontrie*, climate and 
people; of their eiporta. 



LESSON LXIV. 

Abont Oentnd Borops. (Map, p. 101.) 

In tlie central part of Europe, l)etween the Baltic 
Sea and the Mediterranean, are Denmark", Prussia, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerlaud, Italy, Turkey, and 
Greece. 

Dkinuask occupies the peninsula of Jutland and 
the adjacent islands. The Danes are a brave, in- 
telligent, and industrious people, devoted principally 
to agriculture and fishing. 

To Denmark belongs Greenland (map of the 
"World) as well as Iceland, which is celebrated for 
its volcanoes — Hecla is the most famous — and for its 
Geysers or boiling -springe. These send np at ir. 
regular intervals inrniense columns of ttoiling-bot 
water. . 

Germany is not a single State, but includes more 
than thirty separate States united as the German 
Empire. The most powerful of these States by fcr 
is Pmsda. Hamburg, on tlie Elbe, is the chief port 
of continental Europe. 

Pbdssu. excels all other nations in her common 
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schools. Education is more general than in any 
other country. Agriculture is the leading occupa- 
tion of the people, and Dantzic at the mouth of tlie 
Vistula is the chief port, where immense quantities 
of grain irom the north of Europe are shipped for 
England and other coantries, 

Berlin, the capital, is one of the finest cities of 
Europe. 

Austria, like Prussia, is another of the great 
powers of Europe. 8he is rich in mineral and ag- 
ricoltnral resources. Almost all the metals are 
found there. Much grain is exported. Austria 
also ranks next to France in the cultivation of the 
grape for wiue-making, 

Vienna, her capita, is the largest city on the 
Danube. Trieete, on the Adriatic, is her chief sea- 
port 

Thb Rbpoblio of Bwitzebland is a mountain- 
OUB eonntry. Its Alpine scenery is veiy grand. 
Masses of ice and snow fi«ese bother on the 
mountain-tops, form glaciers, which elide down, 
sometimes carrying every thmg before them, with 
the rush of an avalandie. 

Italt ia mainly a peninsula between the Medi- 
terranean and the Adriatic Seas. It has within a 
few years become a united and powerful kingdom. 



Italy was one of the most celebrated countries of 
aDcieut times. Borne, the capital of tlie old Roman 
Empire, is now the capital of Italy, and the resi- 
dence of tlie Pope, the head of the Koman Catholic 
I Church. Florence, the former capital, is a favorite 
I place of residence of foreigners. Genoa, on the 
gnlf of the same name, was the birthplace of Co- 
Inmbas. Venice is built on numerous islands, and 
has canals instead of streets, and beautiful hoata 
called gondolas instead of carriages. 

From Italy we get olive-Oil, silks, and sulphur. 

Vesuvius and Etna are both volcanoes. 

Obeece, very famous in ancient times, is a small 
peninsula south of Turkey. Ita climate is like that 
of Bonthem Italy and Spain. 

TuKKEY in Europe is a part of tlie Turkish Em- 
pire. 

The Turks are Moliammedans, and are very ig- 
norant and ind<jlent. 

Constantinople, situated on the B(»phonis Strait, 
is the third city of Europe in size. 

Qttmtionb. — What . 
DeniDark? What are 
DaoBsr VTba I I 
to DeniDB k 7 T 
of Icelaai W 
goj-sers? 

What B r 
Tha most poo. 
the German St 
whjit does Pm 
cdT The lead 
pation ol* 
"What of 
EerUii7 



land 



What oan jmi tell me of GraeceT Of Turkey f Of Um 
'urkaT Of ConatanUaople? 



LESSON LXV. 

About Nortbem and Elaateni Europe. 

Russia embraces more than half of Europe. It 
has been called " The CoIoseub of the North," on 
acL-ount of its great size and strength. A glance at 
the map shows its great extent from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea. Siberia in Asia, you re- 
member, is also a part of the Unssian Empire. 

Russia has only a small extent of sea-coast in 
Europe. The ehoresof the Arctic Ocean are frozen 
up much of the year, and the harbors of the Baltic 
are ice-bound every winter. 

Tlie principal sea-portB are Cronstadt, Kiga, 
Archangel, and Odessa (n nnted grain port). 

Russia carries on an immense inland traffic, by 
means of caravans and sledges, across deserts, and 

er ice and snow nml rivers, with CiiiiKi ain! Ceii- 



TeL mo of ^fm 
tbe Alps, gli 



Wh»t la Italy 7 
What haa it become 
within a few years? 
Wbat v»a it in i 
timMT Ten 
Bome ; of what 
from Italy ; of Plorom* ] 
Omoa; Ysnioe. 




TRAVELLINQ I 

u put! of EonS* jtn wliht Mill tj»rel " pMt,"" th«t It, rtpldly, bj re 
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tral Asia. Annual fairs, for buying and 
selling, are held in various cities. Tlie 
most fainoua are those of Nijni Novgorod, 
on the Volga, which is the largest river 
of Europe. The many navigable rivers 
of Russia greatly facilitate its trade. 

Agricidture and grazing are the leading 
pursuits of the Russians. The shores uf 
the Black Sea and the valley of the lower 
Danube are the granary of Europe. 

St. Petersburg is the capital. Mostiow, 
once the capital, is the most famous city 
in Russia. It was occupied by the French 
in 1S12, and burnt to the ground by the 
patriotic citizens. This conij)e]led the 
retreat of the French, and most of them 
perislied in the snow and cold of the ter- 
rible Russian winter. 

Norway and Sweden together occupy 
the Scandinavian peninsula in the north- 
west of Europe. They are united in one 
government under the king of Sweden. 

Except the southern portions of 
Sweden, the country is mostly moun- 
tainous, barren, and very cold. Its 
chief wealth is its mines, forests and 
fisheries. 

Lafland is a cold, desolate region 
north of the Arctic Circle, and between 
the White* Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Lapps are a diminutive people, who 
subsist principally from their reindeer and 
from fidi. 

quBBTiONi. — What is laid of ihe nte of EussU? 
Wlwl baa it been called ! What ii laid of thg Ma- 
coast of RoBsian Europe 1 What are her ptiodpal 

Tel! me of Rosiian inland ttaSk ; of her annual 
tain I of the leading piirauiu of the RuasiaQs ; of the 
" granarr " of Europe ; of St. Feienborg ; of Mot- 
cow and the French in IS13. 

Describe Notva; and Sweden. What kind of • 
eonntiy ii it, and what contiiCnia iu chief wealth? 
Describe I>apUnd. About the Slit of June the lun 
nereT acts there, and aboat the Slit of December it 
does not come above the horiion for •ome dayi. 
(Bee L. ZLIV.) 
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PROXOTINCING VOCABULARY. 



Agglliu* (ii*-tf'"''*«*l- 



AllK-idule. 

Alf Dllu (nh-l-'ihr... 

AI-Ii^-ihi'Qf. 



(B.]Bii.iTHI.(('J*.i.ni). 
Belle Iilc {'.tl-ilr). 

Brngul (Am-i/ilii''1. 



nudit {hrr-uiiK'J-i). 
,i<«Arn.'> ('"«"'»" ''™ 
Bir'nilnKluiiii. 

nianci (AliiAu'to). 
In (Ao-tr-'I-uA')- 
lun (boJ'iiA'niA). 



0.yl™(.»-JDi™'. i.rjw.'/..iil, 
I |-nsiii|>lAln ^■A.im-iAnnfv. 
. ChtrbcHiri; («lfi^ftii(v;. 
I ct«M^ii-[i«ik.'. 
I Chimin (■H^-mx'M 

, Chill Mirii). 

iCliln(lia(Mi«'a»o*lt 



ChriiLI 



l.(c*n>l,- 









ICocWiHI-o'pMm). 



Oinrpprtun (i-w. 






Ar'il. 
Afi-nL 

Arc'tlrj. 

Ar-tio'na. 

Ar»q nip* (ur-( ^tt'pah 1. 



camK (lA'fciA-tfaA' 



ai.tnK-la. 



; Biml.-iiui (fior-do-). 
I Bi>r]i7iK (ftr>r«). 
I Bofar •>. 

Bofe'pbo-nu. 

Bc'ion. 

Bnb - mA-pootTL 
I Bn.UI', 

j lluchantl (kjo-inA-r 

I Bi*t..n (ftW(-to(.'). 
I Bruokl/n. 

Brii't.'l 
' BroyHli. 

0. 



OorrlenWi (iw-r«-eN't<u>. 

Colo pail (I'D-fo.puir'i). 
Cnww (Iriir'Ju). 
Orimn (trim-i^n). 
0»DMwll (iTonv'idKlO 
Oo'Ih. 



Oeor'il-t 

OtIinlUr Ut-firoHltdf^i 

OIU^ANr'faA). 
aiminiKrtiibiii'ter). 

ivIdif^am'Ui^) 
Oiudiluus (ffucf A-diiiUfiA-AaA'ntA). 
Ouuiaiuin <inDi)A-iiiiA-AuiiA'(() 
Onilr miU^^rwoA-tny-fliiiA'lia ). 
QguliLqqlvcr isxraX-dat-k^vtri. 
Ouirdjiriil -.(/•mr-ilnH-fiHi). 
a uiytquU < ifiri.ah-tttl'i. 



PRONOnNOING VOOABULAET. 



f 



GiiUD.(iF*#-oVna4). 


KnrllB Itw^). 


Uame'Ki. 


P.lh<,(p^»Jto). 


Golnom {sMn'm). 


Krlchp»k (tiAl'pat). 


M»mw (««'&.),. 


P-Un-. . 


Oaaymu (evi-nuu). 






Pc-Dob'UDC. 




L. 


1iat,iM--«^'>ii). 




H. 




Mum.1'. 




mn'o-Tir'. 


Li.bBHlor(fcib-™-,/«-l. 






IkuuIIco (lut'ka-dlct). 
L.-.l.,'pi. 


H. 


P««ta (ptr'thfa). 


IjiGiiiiyni(;-<Affiri'™A). 




Pc^ri-burg. 


Uo'alng. 


N.'plet 


PhU*d»l'phl-IL 


Bwl'-rord. 


Laj^uid. 


Not-m-giiii'wL 




Li Plata (i!'bl/*iA'luA). 


Ka-h'TlllB. 


ni»inay»(p«*Mi.*'<.). 


Uansii (AuA-iMu'>iAV 


{^om"""^ 


H.ldbei(Ba(o*'J.). 


PIHa-burg. 
Plarro (pr-tar'ra). 




Li'l[isli' (.liiMfitii. 


Ke-broykn. 


PlaltB(pln(). 


Le-ni 
Lfo'lB-tiin. 


lJpvadfl(u.fy-iHA'jBti. 


PljBioutli (pWm'tiM). 
Poland. 




LI1U1.1 (r^iiA'w). 


New Brilob (tW *■(■-> 


Pol-j-Bo'sl-a. 


Htt.1 iU-toM'). 




New BtuniVltrk. 


PoiBcUpfU (pfl-/:o-tuA-(u*-p«HT. 


Urn. (/«'»,..*). 




PorianPrtaH.(jjort-iI*fB(»0. 


Hinuliyi (»)m-.i»J'ini* or AfM-n- 


U,^ (H^/ii-i*). 


New Onniidtt0'vA''MA'i/<iA), 


IVl«Rl»(p«-'(»r«'io). 


LHI'aA). 


Ut^HiD. 




P'lrlo S«irqro<«»-fuo'«.). 




IJv'.r-1-.l. 


New OrlwLns (w-/(-u«»). 


?on«p.oBth(p«^mutfl. 


II.>»d(;Tni (mSniiff'AoJ. 


L«l™ (hrJlnr). 


Hb» Zfoland (M«'/,ii.rf). 


Pomig.1 tJ">r'(M-(wO. 






Nl«»n. {M-aa'a-ra). 


Pu-lu'niiiE. 


Hun-du'im. 






PntusI {jw*>-«o'>. 


Hum-boldl (*um''.uW(). 




KItKT (B ;>-■). 




nntiB-m-ry. 


Lu-n-ia.. 


Nij.lj-nlnH. 

Nljnl Nuvgon>d (nUA'M nov'goi-od). 


Prus'il-a 
Puebl.(j»n*'i(ri). 








Lutwc. 


Nlphcin (»//■«.'). 


Puiita Arenu (j-M^la/, uA-pop'iKH). 


L 


LUMD (/M-W). 


Norfulk (Bwtrtjt). 


Pjr™ao.(pir'<-««). 


Ly'oni 






leeTuid. 




N«.. B™Ua (*y«uA rte-M^ul. 


Q- 




M. 




IlllDult {il-lU-ag', or U-Un-Bvf) 






Quebec (*we-l*y> 


In'dl'k. 


Mmo (m,iA-«.A'a). 




Queri'lan. (tu-ru'luAfv). 








quIU. (*«'to). 


In-dliui-mi/o-Llt 


Muck-ci,',!*. 




Isdlu (In'rfhl. 


Mi.1-,1 pu'cr. 




B. 


In'du. 


Made In (■".i-ifuv'niH 






iB^er-nn*'. 


Mukl-iuw. 


0. 


Hidcign (raifi.). 


I'o-m. 


HB-dru'. 


Omhu (imiA'Ano). 


Enp-Pfrhan'noek. 


ImwiuldT {Ir-m-WHfrfi). 


MMd-rld'. 


Ouit (i^ut^Wt, or D-nir'rii). 


Ropdtng C«rf'r«fw). 


Ir^anfl. 


M.-r.i'iu. 


OTil. 




Irtmikdr-iBrfrtV 


H>l-ii-b«'. 


OhIh'u. 


Bl«a (^M-suA). 


J.-I*biui'. 


Ui-lu'a. 




Rl.i At U Plata (iWff drttf iuA j4uV. 


U'»-iy- 


M.1'.^ 




taA). 


t-tu^*. 


M.-lar'. 


OkbDUk (ff*oi.f ). 


Hin Onnde ((rruo'i/nii). 






O-ljm'pl-s. 


Rln da Janalni fa-tu^ro). 






Oniihi (o-moAw-). 


Rl« Mag™ (-ay'iMi). 


/. 


Hinur {«a*-mxrT. 


OmWb (o-«i'rfa). 


E™bii(«»'«; rr.rmmg). 


J«k'»n. 




On-ta'd-D. 


KuaU-iL 


J.Up> (*aAiuViwA). 


Man-obm-'rt-a. 


Or'e-Bnn. 




Jun^aUa-nu'toA). 


Mmll'h. 


OriDba (oTMuA'IkaA). 


8. 


J.p-»'. 




O-ri-nn'o.j. 


Bablnr |.aA-6««.0- " 


j«ido tB-*'d")- 


MuJin^-m. 


fli..wr'K», 






Miui| ri.'Hu(mup tay'mkiy 


Otlnwi.(Dl'(c.-iMv). 


Sahara (aah-AoA'niAX 




Hju-H-chfl'Ktto. 


P. 


S[>ch Allan {MA-0UA';»-.n ). 


X. 




Fi-oinc. 


HcandlDivIa (itan^iU-nov'vt.aM. 


lUffra'rf-t 




PMh.or[«hB(/.*l-*l.i«0- 


9k.»M Radi (rtoA-sAar-ruAi-T. 


K»oilciullii,(*aA™4!*aAci-nA) 


HruallaD{'H.iA-in(-f(in1 


Pi\ntii}.H paVifH^iy 


St. Cnrtx (t«0. 


KaBrnwhufta-aB-u™^!. 






St Lonta (*»•(•). 


K^Ui'dln. 




Paian.ulj"^"-'-'"'^'). 


St. EiKiu. (»*.). 


K»-Ul'(X*JflW'). 


Michlin.n<».Jri'»«««). 


Papua UinA';>no-ul, 


Saa Blu<U«i). 


EcD-iu-bin'. 


Uo-iHJn-pi-lu'U. 


Pan.(;/<lA-i-uA'). 


San-JoalijF. 


KbaMocHD (fe.'ii'-MffV]. 


MoTiliTfj- t«o«-tiI^fvly'). 


Paragunj' (pnA-r«*.puV). 


San Ditff, (rf^ov'M 


XJd™(t«^'M), 


Hont poller. 


Panui (pu A-™*- !«*»). 


Sand'wleh. 


S«s«*l«<(*''^»^>- 


UDiit^m'ir'j. 


P»rlino(poA-rt#'iMt'). 


San Pnm-da'sa. 


Xlakn (tt-D'Jin). 


Uoi>tr»l<.n«n4,-»-ai.n 


Parli {.par'iii. 




XMiln («u-<W«(4<0. 


Mon-nCFl-ii. 


PaH-go*ni-». 


Ban ,Tn.*iA<>a»l''t 

San BalvadM ( ital-nUi-iIur'). 


Xo«la<-b«g. 


HsD-tS-Tld'B-O. 


Pb-J.*. 




San-toe'. 

Sftr-din^-a. 

Sas-katch'a-wao. 

Sa-van^nah. 

Schuylkill (ttoot'tiiy. 

8d-o^ta. 

Seine (tane). 

Ben^pal (jtoft-e-ffatiV), 

Shanghai {i0ianff-h4/). 

8hen-an-d(/ah. 

SheFfleM. 

Si-am'. 

Si-beM-a. 

Sicily {H¥€'U). 

Sierra Madre {«^tr*raK moM^dray). 

Sierra Leone (l6-{/n6). 

Sierra Nevada («iay-«<jA'daA). 

Bikoke {M-koke'). 

Sin-ga-pore'. 

Sinai (HW). 

BitOUL 

Smyrna (arn^nah). 
Boadan (eoo-d oAnO. 
Sucre (iMH/kre). 
Sumatra (eoo-moA'troAX 
Sna-que-ban'na. 



Bwlti'er-laiid. 
Syria («ViWi). 
Syr'a-cuae. 
Swe'den. 



T. 



Tabreez {ttih-bvm'). 

Tah'Ie-quah. 

Tal-le-haa^BO. 

Tampico {tahm-pe^ko). 

Tant;anyiku (Uihn-gahn'y&ka). 

TapaJoA (tah-jxih^hoce.) 

Tasmania {tcu-Maf/ni-a). 

Tchad. 

Teheran {teh-her-ahn'). 

Ten-6-riffe'. 

Ten-neR-see'. 

Terre Haute {tfr'eA hole). 

Tt'zcuc<» (te^-koo'ko). 

T«>c<>a ^tok^wah). 

Tonqnin {Um-kttn'). 

To-pe'ka. 

To-ron'to. 

Tortnjraa {tor- toc/gae). 

Toulon {too-long*). 

Trieste (tre-sttf). 

Trip'o-li {tHi/Q-U). 

Tu'nia. 



Tiinguragua (toon'QOO'TahfguHiKi, 
Tu'rin (or, tu^rin*). 
Turkeatan {tur-kM'tafyn/). 
Tua-ca-loo'sa. 

U. 

Hcayale (oo-ki-ah^layy. 
Upcrnavik {oo-per*ntihrvik), 
Vn\ (yo<yral). 
Uruguay (oo-roo-gtoi*), 
UUh {yoo'tah), 

V. 

Va-len'cia. 

Valparaiso (vahl-pah-ri^ao). 

Vancouver {van-koo'cer). 

Venezuela (tien-e-tnca^lafi). 

Venice (r<?n'iiw). 

Vera Cruz {txiy'rah croom). 

Ver-inont'. 

Versailles {rer-atiiiM'), 

Ve-su'vl-us. 

Vienna {ve-an'nah). 

Vlr-frfn'i-a. 

Vla'tu-la. 

Vol'ga. 



Wabaah (tomo^bath). 

Wah'satch. 

Waah'lng-ton. 

Willamette {vfU-laA^msi). 

Winnipeg {win*n&-peffy. 

Winnlpiseogee (win-n&'p^4ok*k^\ 



Xingn (Ming-goo^, 



Yakontok (ytih-koofk^. 
Tangtae-Kiang {j/ah.ng-iM'k^'ahmif*\ 
Yank'ton. 

• 

Yapnra {ya-pof/rah). 
Yasoo {yah-ao</). 
Yenisei (yen-e-ea^e). 
Yoaemite (jfO-tem'i-U), 
Yucatan {yoa-k4ih-t€ih'n/.) 

Z. 

Zacatecaa {Bah-k€ih-tay^ka§). 
Zambesi {Bahm-bay*»ey, 
Zanguebar (pahn-gfi&'bar^ 
Zanzibar {aahn-mi-bahr^ 
Zurich {m^Hk). 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 



PUBLISHED BT THB 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHnTG COMPANT, 

NEW YORK AND BALTIMORT^. 



! School Headers. By Gbobob f. Holmbs, 

XX. U Pr.»fc»oi-of lltoitirv wid Gonentl Iiler»tiirt in the Uulv«r- 
dij ur Virginia. 

Pictorial Primer. Fourth Reader. 

I Elementary Speller. Fifth Reader. 
I First Reader. ' Sixth or Academic Reader. 

' Second Reader. School Speaker. 

I Third Reader. 

Mathematical fieries. By CaARi.B8 s. 

Vksablk, !*rT)feMi>r of MuiLtiuatics la Uw Uolfenlty uf Virginia, 
Fir-it l.cssu.is in Niinlierfi. llluslrat>jd. 
Muntul Arithmetic, lllastratetl. 
intcrmccliate .^^ilh^U!lil■. lllustniled. 
Practical Arilhmclif. Ulusiialf^d. 
EltmcnUiry Alj,'rbra. 
Higher Alj;t.-l)r:i. 
Lejjendre's Geometry. A new translation of 

Uie iBlwt vdjllon o( Ui" lUnihrvl woe ( of L«g«idre. 

Keys to Arillimeiics and Algebra. tK«t'JVK.i.H»,) 

Geographical Series. »y m . f. M a i' ry, 

LL.D.. Fn»id«aH of Uie L'ulveriily of Akbama; lale Superiiilood- 
Dia ul the KalloBnl t>!wenjrinir>', Waalilngton, D. C, elc 

First Lessons in Geography. 

The World we Live in. 

Manual of Geography. 

Physical Geography. Wall Maps. 

Elements of Astronomy : for Schools, 

Te^^t-Books on the English Language. 

Br Gtto F. Houois. IJ> D.. Profesjor of ffiitory uicl Gfiit-ral 



the Universily of Virguiiw 

First Lrssons in Grammar. Illustrated. 
A Grammar of the English Language. 

SMJi^fPaMawd Juna IX IMS 



English Literature. By Pro r. R.M.Jomn h -^ 

ud W. H. Brownk. a fftithfiil ouillne nf tlie "We •> " " '' 

Fni-iui. LitefBtufe; uot dimioit t-> ftx In nioiuorj. wi.l b.-i . i c iu 

French Series, By m. Sobele w. vil i. 

LLJ>.,PTofe8»orof Mc-aiTTi LtiiiguoeeoiuUieUulMriUy. ■■ /; ■, 

An Introduction to the Study uf i.n;iii.i. 

^McUllf adapted Uk Ihr iwjairameaU of bet^en, witli oxerd «. 

Grammar in French. 
A First French Reader. 
A Higher French Reader. 

Abo. bj A. SAOiTTLunN, Inte PmfHBor of Hodeni I. *"«• la 
tlM tTolTenlQr of SuuUt Caroltna; 

Guide to a Correct Pronunciation of tliC French 

Language. 

Latin Series. By Basil L. Gildkbblekvb. 

ph. D.. Proftssor of AjickBl Liib^aaeea In the Ci»lT"f ity oT 
Vlfgisla. 

A Latin Grammar. 
Latin Exercise Book. 
Latin Lessons and Reader, 

History, etc. 

History of the United Sutes. B'- C, . r. 

HOLHXS, LLD. Beliable, Impartlnl, interertiag. and aiira.urr ia 
atjle. llliiBlrniiona. niul typngrajilij'. For use In Scljij-ii!- 

Elements of General History. By Rt-\'. I 1'. 

Cartkk.A M. a smallniai'iial.prPsuiitiiiKaBjoopBls"! I'mi r 1 
HlBtory,inatiyrt«-miilli-,goiiJfn-.-i)form. adapWd tor nsi - '. "■ ■. 

How to Draw : The Right and the Wr-^i : 

Way, ByA.B-AvEKT. 

Business Arithmetic. By Lorenzo Imi- 

BAMKB. AM 

Bible Manual: for Schoolsand Academies. F • 

Rev niiWAi.ijCiiOBiir. I),D. 

•,■ Book! In ptepaiaflou win bu aauimiKvil wb<& l*>ulj- 

•.•FleiO' una tat lan dnu.nt. Fato««l*i l»fiii»f<wl"ilra<'icll"i> ^i" ■■■ 
CDplHor wnrka dwitv! <ur ..io.^mUod. «W' avtow to IBItu(1<>ul<>i> -M 
•nitb} ualloa recnlpt ol luUrtliric maUprW*. 
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